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STABILITY OF THE UNION, 


One of the chief causes of the slow growth of republican institutions 
ill iurope, is, doubtless, the proximity of powerful aristocratic landed in- 
terests, whose system of internal oppression furnishes them with the 
means of external corruption, and which they have never been slow to ap- 
ply to the internal affairs of any state, where the tendency is to republi- 
canism. Unhappy Poland was distracted, and ultimately dismembered, 
through the influence of surrounding despots, operating upon the inter- 
ests, pas.ions, prejudices and vices of its own leaders. The circumstan- 


ces of the first Republic of France, show with what unscrupulous bold- 


ness an English ministry supported and paid party-leaders, whose busi- 
ness it was to hurry the republicans into excesses which alienated the 
syinpathies of the middle masses, and compelled monarchical reaction. 
The enormous scale on which the forgery of assignats, as proved in 
nd, under the 


courts of law, was carried on by the government of Eng 
immediate direction of William Pitt, for the deuble purpose of corrupt- 
ing party-leaders in Paris, and of ruining the French finances, by de- 
stroying (through excess of supply, as well as risk of fraud) the credit 
of that paper which was the only resource of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, is a fearful instance of the machinery which corrupt governments 
can put in operation against the stability of those institutions which they 
dread, and the integrity of those countries of which they covet a portion 
The position of parties in the United States, and the general circumstan- 
ces of the continent in relation to Great Britain, indicate the working of 
similar schemes against the integrity of the Union, and the continuance 
of the “‘ Model Republic.” Within the last thirty years, the most extra- 


ordinary change has been wrought in the position of England in her re- 


lations to other countries ; and while she has been appare ntly desce nding 
in the scale of natious, and seemingly becoming annually more depen- 
dant for necessaries upon the rest of the world, she has been slowly and 
cautiously weaving a web of diplomacy, designed to replace her at once 
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and forever at the head of commercial and manufacturing nations, and 


to confirm her inthe dominion of the seas. From remote points, her 
combinati s have been gradually devel ped, until the crisis 1s now at 
hand, and » hopes to make a final and successful grasp at commercial 
supremacy over a dismembered union of the states 

[he course of affairs since the peace of I>15, has been steadily to 
increase the importance of the raw materials, of manufactures, and of 
tropic | pre ductions, to the civilized nations of the temperate latitudes 
The progress of science, and the inventions of genius, have exerted a 
constant infl i li incl ing ft nity \ h wh h the hat is of 
is urope may supply the mseives with Incustrial pre ducts, and, t! ereiore, to 
diminish the amount and importance of their international trade. Thi 
tendency has, however, only served to enhance their « petition for t 
produ tions of tropi sal climates, and of newly settled regions, of whi 
exports ire alw ys that rude pr luce neces ry to upply n dé nse popu- 
lations of the older and wealthier nations with the matertal for labor. 
Those who can best succeed in commanding these, in exchange for a small 


proportion of the wrought fabrics, have the best prospect of outstripping 
i 


their rivals in the race for wealth and power. This became manifest to the 


British state en immediately on the settlement of | trope by the tre ity of 
Vienna, when the prospect of continuing to England her manufacturing 
and commercial monopoly, by keeping Europe embroiled, was at an end. 
A new policy was then adopted. Since she could no longer maintain 10 
nopoly of s ile at high prices, she prepared to encounter growing competi 
tion, by laying a foundation for a nple supplies of raw materials and pro- 
duce from ner own resources, < id at tl me time for cutting off, i ir 
as practicable, the supplies dt wn by other nations. The great items of 
demand were cotton, hemp, flax, silk, sheep’s wool, and indigo, as raw 
materials, with coffee and sugar as tropical productions—e ch year 
coming more necessary to her people. Of the raw materials, cotton and 


were the most important; as yet, however, the demand for the latter 


) ¢} } +] ee sacle : a . 7: 
had not oreatly exceeded the Enolish home supply, | ut was evidently 


r ' 


he colony of Australia was fixed upon as the 


source of future supply, and of all her schemes of aggrandizement, in 


that alone has England been measurably successful. The wants of cotton 


manufacturers were daily becoming more urgent, and with every new 


increasing beyond it. 


spindle put in operation, the dependance of England upon the United 


States was enhanced. The British statesmen fixed upon the East India 


possessions as the quarter whence abundance of cotton could be realized 


, 
in full confidence that any quantity could be there raised, of a quality 
equa! to that of the United St ites. Karnest attention was therefore di- 
rected to the amelioration of the condition of the people of that re Th 


to prepare them for an extensive system of cotton culture. Simultane- 
: ss 

ously with this confident reliance upon the ¢ apabilities of India to pro- 

that free African and East [n- 


I 
duce cotton, she adopted the calculation 
ds, would produce sugar and cof- 


dia Jabor, applied to her West Tudia Islar 


fee much cheaper than those articles could be raised in Brazil and Cuba by 
the expensive and w ful system of slave labor, more particularly if the 
cost of slaves and the expense of procuring them should be enhanced by 


the suppression of the African trade. It followed, if her reasoning was 
sound, that by raising ample supplies of wool'and cotton in her own 
possessions, and increasing the sugar and coflee productions of her West 
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India Islands, by substituting free labor, supplied from her own tropical 
and densely-peopled possessions of India, the suppression cf the slave- 
trade would deprive her rivals, Cuba and Brazil, of labor, and that as 
blacks do not increase naturally, in those regions, she would soon extin- 
guish, or at least check their competition. ‘The conspiracy of Turn- 
bull, the British consul at Havana, to incite a slave insurrection in Cuba, 
followed close upon the emancipation of British West India slaves ; but it 


} 


was discovered and crushed under circumstances that left no doubt of the 


participation of the British government in the attempted crimes 


By the example of emancipating her own slaves, and by the exercise of 
collateral influence, she hoped to bring about emancipation in the United 
States—an event which would not fail to destroy the cotton culture, and 
thereby protect India from opposition, as well as deprive her European 
rivals in the manufacture of a source of supply. ‘The emancipation of 
her own slaves in the West India Islands was effected by the payment of 
$100,000,000 as indemnity to planters—having at hand the means of 
crushing any attempt at insurrection, to which sudden freedom might 
prompt the blacks, and bring on a barbarous and bloody war of races, 
such as that of which St. Domingo afforded an example, she remune- 
rated the whites, and gradually and smoothly freed the blacks. Emanci- 
pation in the United States would necessarily be a different matter. ‘Three 
millions of slaves, clothed and fed by their owners, could not be paid for. 
{In common with their masters, they are supported by the products of their 
own labor, in the capacity of slaves. ‘Their release from that condition 
would involve at once a cessation of production ; the planters’ credit with 
factors would cease, their nominal wealth disappear, nd destitution over- 
take the whole in common. Putting aside all consideration of the natu- 
ral enmity of races, this destitution would necessarily involve scenes of 
robbery, outrage, and murder. If these things occur in Ireland from 
mere destitution, what would result from the distress of blacks and whites, 
fired with mutual enmity, and equally strong in numbers? At the most 
moderate calculation, there would be no very extensive production of cot- 
ton—the factories of New-England, as well as of Europe, would lose their 
supplies—American shipping lose two-thirds of its freights; while Great 
Britain would have ample supplies of cotton in her own colonies to em- 
ploy her own ships; and her manufactories, having a monopoly of the 
raw material, would command the markets of the world. Such was the 
reward which England promised herself for the exercise of philanthropy 
towards the poor blacks, Unfortunately, although virtue always has its 
reward, it does not always come in the shape hoped for by those who 
practice it on speculation, and the scheme fell through—mostly in con- 
sequence of four leading, erroneous assumptions: First. The growing 
of cotton in India—notwithstanding that American seed, American plant- 
ers, American cotton-gins and American machinists, were at great expense 
transferred to that country—was found to be utterly impossible. The staple 
deteriorated in that climate so much as to render competition with the Uni- 
ted States from that quarter hopeless. Second. The assumption that blacks 
would work in a state of freedom as well or better than as slaves, was proved 
to be utterly groundless: they would not work at all, and her colonies 
were ruined. Third. The assumption that immigrants from the sugar 
and coffee countries of India could produce as well in the West Indies, 
was, upon trial, found equally fallacious, and the remnant of the misera- 
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ble beings whom she caused to be transported from India to Jamaica, are 
to be sent back at great expense. Fourth. Her assumption that the 
African slave-trade could be suppressed, has proved as great a blunder 
as the other elements of her grand scheme, and the leading authorities 
upon that question have acknowledged in sorrow the fact, that the hor- 
rors of the trade are at this moment not only greater than ever, but that 
the number of blacks tha: leave Africa ts larger, and annually increasing. 
Indeed, it might readily have been deduced from the state of affairs, that in- 
asmuch as that the demand for coffee and sugar. the products of slave labor, 
is annually on the increase throughout Europe, if the supply should be 
diminished through the failure of the English scheme to enhance it in her 
own colonies, by free labor, then the demand for slaves would by so much 
be increased, and consequently the profits of the trade, and this has in- 
deed been the case. All the attempts of England to suppress the slave 
trade, by the employment of her cruisers, and by her wordy contentions in 
relation to the right of search, have been more than countervailed through 
the demand which she herself has created for the products of slave-pur- 
chasing countries. Her blockading squadron has done, literally, nothing 
towards its professed object. So far from its h 
traflic, or promised to suppress it, it was concluded by the Parliamentary 
Committee of Inquiry, that, although the squadron was in the very bhigh- 
est state of etliciency and discipline, the trade was ‘* now conducted with 


ving suppressed the 


an amount of organization, and with a degree of confidence in the suc- 


een Op d to the 


iit 
ryyi . 
The mean number of 


cess of its adventures, such as has never before 
efforts of the nations engaged in suppressing it.” 
captives matters very little in such a state of things as this 
London Times remarks as follows: 





aud the 


‘* As a mere question of fact, it has been placed beyond doubt, that our crui- 


sers do not prevent, nor even materially impede, the exportation of slaves from 


Africa, nor their importation into Brazil. On the contrary, it has been concur- 
| 


rently stated by the commodore, and one of the most intelligent captains of the 


squadron that its presence did actua ly tend to the ci sOlidation and settlement 
of the traffic, by confining it to | es of large capital and extraordinary 1e- 
sources.’ We subjcin the following statement, taken from the Foreign Office 
reports and Mr. Bandinel’s abstract : 
No. of slaves No. captured } No. of slaves No, captured 
exported, by cruisers. | exported by cruisers. 
ec EE Se ice as Bre. Ly PORN. vce DEUS caslecaes 1.577 
| a Sy a rs 5,966 i OED ce a Olah. caéc une coma 
ROR ons SOGEUC <cecs -csenuou S SEbaas TOOT Sauces 2 7388 
BOGS. vow DOOe sacewass 2,797 DOG T awa« DHOOO ose ess 3,967 


“Judging from such information as we can obtain, we think the number of 
slaves exported from the coast in 1848, cannot have fallen short of 100.000, of 
which, between 6,000 and 7,000 must have been captured, as we collect, by Sir 
Charles Hotham’s squadron. His own evidence gave nearly 30 per cent as the 
proportion of captares, speaking of captured vessels only; but if this is the 
case, the captures must have been confined to very smull, or very li 


rhtly-laden 


vessels ; for the proportion has seldom, it will be seen, reached even as high as 
10 per cent. 

‘If any conclusive confirmation were wanted of the truth that the fluctua- 
tions of the slave-trade depended solely on the demand for slave-produce in the 
markets of Europe, it would be found in a table which exhibits a compara'ive 
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view of the extent of the trade at different periods, and of the prices at such 
periods of ordinary Havana sugar : 


AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR I AS 2 ASE IN 
PER CWT. : D 
Rise or Fall Decrease 

1825 to 1830. .34s..6d... 9 per ct. — .. 21 perct. — 
1850 ** 1835..24 8....— 29 perct. .. o7 per ct. 
1835 * 1840..29 3 is = 73 — 
ME Oe cs on Riise ee. Wig eae - Lo oa 53 
1841 to 1844..21 1....— > < 29 
logo * 2687520 °F .. 2 oo ah — 
“Very little doubt can exist, as to the commercial character of the whole 


1} 


liffered had o ir s juadron 


) 
proceeding. ‘The numbers would, doubtless, have « 
not been there, but the proportions \ yuld have remained the same, and may as 
well set at rest any inquiry as to the causes producing the increase of the slave- 
trade at one time, and the diminution at another.” 


When England, through the enormous rise of sugar, caused by the 
ruin of her colonies, was compelled to throw her ports open to foreign 
sugar, she gave a direct premium for the importation of slaves. That 
she pretended to exclude slave sugar, did not vary the result—thus the 
free-crown sugar of India found sale in Europe. ‘The moment England 
bid higher for the sugar, it went to her instead of Europe, and by so 
much was the European demand for slave sugar enhanced by the acts of 
England. Not only did this result from the failure of her plan, but the 
price of sugar was gre itly enhanced to the people of England, ind they 
were finally, after paying $160,000,000 to free the slaves, $75,000,000 
more in the enhanced prices of sugar, and $50,000,000 to support the 
slave squadron—and after an attempt to exclude slave-grown sugar from 
English consumption, compelled to admit it, and therefore directly to 
encourage the slave-trade, by purchasing its products at high prices. 
While the West India blacks were in a state of servitude, they raised 
sugar and coffee enough for English consumption, and their numbers 
were not kept up by the slave-trade. By emancipating them, England 


) 


was compelled to buy sugar of those who supplied labor from Africa, and 
who were thus compelled to import more slaves to supply the English de- 
mand for sugar and coffee. While professing to stop the slave-trade, 
England thus induced the omportation of niore blacks into Brazil and 
her own islands. Such are the 


losses which speculators in phil pthropy sometimes sustain, 


Cuba, than she had herself emancipated in 


The following table, from official sources, shows the annual consump- 
tion of six articles in Great Britain, with the progressive decline in the 
duty 

COTTON. WOOL. OFFEE, 
} Duty Dut er Duty 
i iv Ww } ) 
1891 3 300 —— cco 8.61 CORE. ¢ HCE) cc eek er id 
] ! OO ce Ae oo a | ) ) 2 ) 7 
1821.21 ba SO 6 Cai 1 0 
1831..957,941,045 34 » 0 1 2.964 0 6 
1841 14°), 1.413 ae 14 l : & | 2 ) 6 
1848 ..641,384,823 ftree...... 64,021,957 ee, Huwcuns 292 O 4 
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SUGAR TOBACCO, TEA. 
oun. Duty per lbs. Duty lbe. Duty. 
cwt pr lb 

1801..3,341,496 20s. 0d....... 16,904,798 1s. 7d.,... 20,237,753 20 per ct. 
1811..3,398,367 27 jouw Bh,010,00! © 2 cava BO702.000 36 
1221 e458. 7. | ew ewes 15,598,152 4 cone 22002913 36 
183 1.14 ree 19.5 14 ; cane eet tue 7G. «O° 
1841 { 394 24 2 ° nO ALO } , Hf pl lb. 
1848..6,162,621 13 ere Ue ae sons 40,790,001 25 ‘ 


The duty on cotton wool has been reduced gradually from 25s. 6d 
per 100 Ibs., in 1814, when imported in foreign ships, and 16s, tld. in 
British ships, until it was made free in 1845. The coffee-duty here 
given, is that on British plantation. This was 9¢.,~ that 1s to say, on 
West India it was 56s. per cwt., and 84s. per cwt. on British India— 
until the _West India productions so declined as to advance the price 
to a rate that would permit the import in 1835 of India coffee at this 
rate of duty; the reduction of duty to 6d. on all British then became 
necessary, while foreign paid Is. 3d. per lb.—giving 37s. 4d. per ewt. 
protection to the British planter. In 1842 it became necessary to admit 
British ec ffee at 4d. and foreign at &d The sugar duties are those on 
brown British plantation, the rate on foreign being now 2Qs., or 4s per 
cewt., and 5 per cent. less than the duties under the act of 1840 on 
British. The old duties on foreign sugar were 63s. per cwt. The decline 


] 


in the quantities drawn from the West Indies to supply the great demand 


is manifest in the following summary aggregate of exports from those 


Islands: 


These Islands, having first been ruined by the erroneous legislation of 
England, and the supplies of free-labor restricted, were then, by the 
reduction of duty, exposed to the competition of slave-importing neigh- 
bors in the European markets. This state of things has produceda 
strong disgust of the mother country, and promoted a scheme of annexa- 
tion to the United States, by which it is hoped that supplies of labor 
from the southern states may be opened to their fields. 

The whole scheme of monoply of raw products, and consequently of 
manufacturing and commercial superiority, based upon a_ colonial sys- 
tem, having thus failed, it resulted that England had become dependant 
more than ever, upon the United States, for 
: | 


that cotton on which her 
existence as a commercial nation depends. One-half of her whole ex- 


ternal commerce had come to consist in importing raw cotton, and re- 


exporting it in the shape of fabrics. Over 2,000,000 of her people, and 
a vast capital, are dependant for employment in manufacturing, upon 
the supply of the raw material: and the sole source of that supply is the 
slave-l or or the Unit d State 3. Th it country wh ch, shrouded in her 


navigation and restriction acts, had fancied herself inde pendent of the 
world, had become entirely dependant upon the slave-labor of America. 








» 
é 
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At such a moment the occupation of Texas, a country of limitless cot- 
ton abilities, by an Anglo-Saxon population in arms against the authority 
of Mexico, was a spectacle which England regarded with intense satis- 
faction. The Texan country was the sole remaining cotton Jand upon 
the North re continent, not embraced within the limits of the 
Union, and its capacity, under the influence of English capital, to pro- 
duce sufficient for ‘a wants of England, is undoubted; and under the 
impression that cotton could there be raised by free, or at least by 

Asiatic labor, England strenuously exerted herself to acquire a prepo n- 
derating influence in the young state, which she was not slow in recog- 
nising as independent, proflering the most liberal treaties. Texas, 
on her declaration of independence, had, however, applied for 
admission into the Union in 1837, but was promptly rejected by Mr. 
Van Buren, who was at that moment engaged with Engl ind In suppress- 
ing Ccaadian rebellion, and who did not wish to disob! ige her by enter- 
taining the Texan proposition. Immediately on this rej ti n, England 
began to press its ‘‘ good offices” upon Texas, and in 1839 she formed 
a convention, by which Texas was to pay &5.000,000 as her part of the 
Mexican debt to England, if that power would procure the acknowledg- 
ment of Texan independence, and the new Republic was to be taken as 


completely under “ British protection ’’ as isthe Mosquito king now. At 
that time, however, England, owing to the state of parties in Mexico, 
could not procure the recognition of Texas. In 1840 the World’s Con- 
vention met in London, and the Texan envoy, Gen. Hamilton, was de- 
feated in his negotiation by their influence, which also aided Santa Anna 


iu procuring the means for invading Texas in 1842, for the avowed pur- 
pose of emancipating slaves. This invasion of Texas by Mexico, was 


then adopted as a collateral movement to the grand slave-trade coalition 
treaty got up by Lord Palmerston. Austria, Russia, Prussia, England 


and France, we I » be parties toa treaty of mutual right of search, and this 
was to be m: a the instrument of awing the United States into submis- 
sion. The minister declared in parliament, Ju % 17, 1844, that such 
had been their intention. It was at that moment, t the vigilance, skill 
and address of Gen. Cass, as minister to Paris, pepe his country, by per- 
suading France not to sign that treaty. The news of that dip! omatic 
defeat of England reached New-York on the same day as that of the 
invasion of Texas under Arista. The news of the combination was also 
the announcement of its failure. Without France the quintuple treaty 
was powerless, and without that treaty England could not support the 
Mexican invasion, and the troops retired from Texas. Again England 
changed its tactics, and she sought to strenethen her alliance with inde- 
pendent Texas, sending Capt. Elliot thither as envoy. This person ma- 
neuvred so well, that he ingratiated himself with the Texan chiefs, and 
with their advice, taking advantage of a change of government in Mexi- 
co, went thither to negotiate a treaty of independence. aoe he effected. 
The terms were,the Rio Grande as the hou dar Texas, and her 
independence without indemnity, on the sole co di tion of remaining 
independent; the latter being the sine gua non of the Englishman. This 
1 the assent of the con- 
by the Texan authori- 
two countris s become aroused 


tre ty was sioned by the Mexican executive, wit 


] 
rress, and would undoubtedly have been accepted 


} 
! 
} 


£ i 
ties, had not, m eanwhile, t the p opl of the 
to the crisis by the letter of the venerable Jackson, making annexation 
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imperative. Earl Aberdeen admitted, in his note to the American gov- 
ernment, that the utmost influence of the English government was to be 
used to procure the abolition of slavery in Texas, and this purpose was 
further indicated in the correspondence of Mr. Packenham, with the ulti- 
mate view of a similar result in the United States. Failure again 
attended British schemes. The whole ‘Texan plot was defeated, and the 
Union received a new state. 

From the moment that the last ve: iige of cotton-land P issed under 
the wing of the Eagle, the views of England in respect to slavery under- 
went a change, and a more comprehensive pro-slavery scheme of aggran- 
dizement is now in progress. As soon as the annexation of Texas be- 
came certain, the government press began to prepare the public mind of 
Eagland for a toleration of slavery, as the best means of ameliorating the 
condition of the blacks. The leading daily press, and the reviews, freely 
denounced the whole slave-trade suppression scheme. An English pa 
per remarked : 


“Ifthe Ministers of England, when carrying their measures of emancipation 





had listened to the tudicious advice which we know was offered to them, to 
make the process a lu 1e, a } t} roes —there 
would h 1 greater proba y that ; ] i 
i } of 2 hy und ren | t ot ot r countries nu- 
j 
catory lf th lini s of England had 1 n into co eration t fact, that 
the ) nd he 
' 
7 ? l 
l i} ! ! 1 of | ) fy I ( I rted to But 
] > 1 ] - '- } 
the bi { i i 1¢ { ie! i | i t i 
Vy aset oti i ! hose f tl om | i 
lavery iS ¥ 1 whe | vy in 1 | t 
It Til t} I t! mtu tne { her ’ Lo — 
W ei lu 1 Vow t sO ] is lv [ | - 
\ ( 1 E | ) ) ( le ¢ tot A i on \ l 
i y a i: ! ' i 
Sart ; ris i Ss | l, ind that 
comin i ay 
his became the tone of that press whi h for so long a time had 
» . +! } e | ] » _ . 
clamored for the right of search, as the only means of suppressing the 
slave-trade 
o ? ° . . . . 
Having learned by experience the best mode of emancipation, it is 
; I 
acs ke ; Yo Tee ees 
requisite, in order to practice it. that she sno 1 have an opp riuoity 
and this may be found im the acquisition of new slave-countries. 
ryvi ‘ ‘ ! ’ ‘ - e < 
[he cont that had so long been sustained in Parliament, against 
+4 ] . » ] } } > 1] > 
admitting slave-grown produce, was relaxed, and Lord John Russell, now 


the first minister of the crown, moved to admit slave-grown sugar on the 


same terms colonial. The necessity of furnts! ing the West Lndies with 
laborers from the coast of Africa, is freely admitted, and incipient steps are 


being t iken te pr rmit such ¢ nigrati n. Why fre black emigrants will 
work better than emancipated slaves, is not ¢ conceived, I it 
least British black freedom, may exist in ring the nai without 
altering the mode of coercion. Flogging a | cs emigrant is avery be- 
nevolent Operation, compared with chastising a black slw livery 
modern philanthropist can give the reason for that. Meantime tl 


World’s Convention, which met at London in 1840, although foiled in its 
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Texan schemes, persevered in that system of attack upon the institutions 
of the United States, which was to be instrumental in developing the 
new designs of the British’ government. The abolition party of the 
United States oy under the promptings of G. Thompson, now govern- 
ment member of Parliament for London, asserted the necessity of the 
abolition of slavery even at the expense of the Union. How a separation 
of the free-states from the slave-states was to diminish slave ry in the lat- 
ter, it is not easy to see, unless the latter were to be exposed to some new 
sual uence. The political adventurers, dissolute negroes, and itinerant 
atheists, male and female, wko, petted by the English, and stimulated by 
those who had aided the English government in its emanc ipation errors, 
perambulated the United States , haranguing, singing, spouting, and writing 
in favor of a dissolution of the U nion, were for the most part met with the 
contempt they deserved ; and it is a glorious example of the high-toned 
and comprehensive philosophy which pervades our people and the insti- 
tutions they sustain—that these vagabond disseminators of treason, dis- 
union and civil war were disregarded and unnoticed. On the cther 
hand, witness the chains and exile of John Mitchell, and Smith O’Brien, 

with their noble compeers, punishe d with worse than death, not because 
they came from abroad to stir up insurrection and civil war in a land of 
strangers, but because on their own native soil they asked for those rights 
of freemen, which have ever been withheld from their unfortunate country- 
men, and in the absence of which, they have cause to envy the material 
well-being of American slaves. Almost every country in Europe affords ex- 
amples of executions during the past two years for political offences, for less 
than that of an attempt to excite a servile war. The American institutions 
are, however, based upon truth, and justice, and perpetuated in the 
understanding of the people; they cannot, therefore, be shaken by the 
wicked sophistries of such monarchical tools, 

Gradually the British commercial policy has accommodated itself to the 
fact, that the great staples which keepin operation the workshops of England 
are slave products, and that that condition of their production cannot be 
changed. She repeals, therefore, her duties on them, removes her discrimi- 
nations, and throws open her navigation laws to the vessels of the world, xt 
their transportation to her warehouses, and her whole colo nial policy be- 
comes changed. When England was emancipating her slaves in the West 
Indies—when her consul was exciting leon tion in Cuba—when her ex- 
er!ions were greatest to suppress the slave-trade—when her intrigues for 
‘T'exas were ripening, the people of Canada rose in rebellion, striving to 
shake off her yoke, and the people of the United States “ sympath ized” 
with them. England poured her troo ps into the province, patting r forth 
all her disposable force to suppress the defection. Mr. Van Buren, then 
President, and a warm pro-slavery advocate of southern interests, under 
a most remarkable but unseen influence, repulsed Texas into the arms 
of England, and sudde nly changing his polic, y in relation to the Canadian 
sympathizers, abandoned the people of Navy Island to . own re- 
sources, while denouncing the whole proceeding ; and for this was himself 
abandoned, in 1849, by the northern electors. The loyal people of 
Canada turned out to the support of the imperial government, and were 
taxed cheerfully to pay the expenses—the movement was crushed and the 
patriots exiled. The independence of Canada at that time would have 
speedily brought her into the Union, and given such a preponderance to 
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the north, as Mr. Van Buren, with his southern feelings, could not view 
with satisfaction, more particul: irly that the policy of the Euglish govern- 
ment was, then, to abolish slavery in the South, rather than to divide the 
Union. With the complete failure of the whole British scheme, in rela- 
tion to colonial products, came Mr. Van Buren’s defeat as a candidate 
for the Presidency in 1840. The opponent of Canadian independence 
then became committed against Texan annexation, and this new inte- 
rest gradually ripened into opposition to southern inter sts, and the for- 
ma ie m of a sectional party under the pretext of “ free-soil.” This party 
embraced the scattered disc iples of the English World’s ¢ vonventi n emis- 
saries, abolitionists, disunionists, and political adventurers of all sorts. 
England could nor but regard arith satisfaction the formation of a combi- 
nation, which should array the two sections of the Union against each 
other in hostility, and prepare the way for a rupte ure which might throw 
the whole South, with its blacks and rich st: iples, indispensable to her 
manufacturing greatness, into her hands. Gaba i s fast drawing towards 
union with the South; and to cutting off the Southern states from the 
Northern rivals of England in commerce and manufactures, unite them 
to Cuba, restore thereby the West India Islands to their original value, 
and annex the whole to the British Empire, by treaties offensive and de- 
fensive, was a prize worth contending for. The extraordinary pertinacity 


with which the control of the Nicaracu in isthmus is adhered t », 1 li- 
cates a sense of its value in sucha convection. To facilitate this, Cana- 
da was repulsed. A long course of legislation, designed to alienate her, 


was crowned by an act, taxing the loyal subjects to pay indemnities 
to the so called “ traitors ” of former years, and their expostulations were 
met with leave “to annex to the United States if they please.’’ 
Such a weight added to the Northern, while events pointed to the ac- 
cession of Cuba on the South, would go a long ways towards breaking 
the Union in the centre. Mr. Van Buren, who had stood by England 
against the Canadian rebels, appeared as the leader of the party 
of disunion, and the multitude of turbulent adventurers wh» seek noto- 
riety and advancement for themselves, pressed vigorously in his rear. 
Disapp inted political adveniurers, English emissaries, and fanatical 


parasites of all hues and descriptions, were ready to aid in the work. 
The promulgator of family separation and nite dishonor, under the 


suise of “ social reform,” was the fitting advocate for federal disunion 


and national disgrace. Deistical libertinism, and Et! iopian debauchery, 
were well-assorted collaborators in the work of treason, under whatever 
pretence of philanthropy their designs might be cloaked. 

The formation of the cotton states with Cuba, into a great cotton, 
tobacco, sugar and coffee producing union, calling forth the boundiess 
fertility of Cuba, and renovating the West India Islands with the labor 
of the blacks of ‘the Southern states, in those hands in which their labor 
and numbers have thriven so well, and this empire annexed to Britain 
by treaties of perfect reciprocity, giving the latter command of the East- 
ern commerce by way of Nicaragna, and all the benefits of possession, 
without the responsibility of slave-ownership, would be a magnificent ex 
change for the useless province of Canada The separation of the 
Nor h from the South, under the embittered feelings which must neces- 
sarily exist before its possible consummation, would cut off the former 
from its supply of raw materials, deprive its ships of two-thirds its busi- 
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ness, close the whole ‘southern market to the sale of its wares, shut up 
its factories, depopulate its wharves, and reduce it speedily to the present 
condition of Canada. The possession of the mouths of the Mississippi 
would give the South absolute control of the West. There are those 
now living in the valley, who can remember that the possession of 
the Delta of the Mississippi by Spain, was fast separating the East and 
West. A delay of five years in the purchase of Louisiana, would 


, 


have dismembered the Union, and created a s¢ parate government in 
the valley. Ifthe influence of that avenue of trade was so great then, 
when the settlements of the West were few, and their surplus products 
unimportant, what would it now be, when $50,000,000 worth of western 
yroduce, become indispensable to England, is annually borne by it to 
market? With such a connection, it cannot be doubted that England 
would return to her exclusive system, and the crushed industry of the 
New-England and Middle states would struggle in vain for reward. 
Nevertheless, this is what desperate sectional politicians are striving, in 
connection with British emissaries, to bring about, seeking their reward 
in political advancement among a ruined people 

If we endeavor to form some estimate of the interest which the North 
has in Southern prosperity, we may begin with the most obvious item, 
viz., the shipping. This 1s according to the official tables owned in the 


followi 1g pre portions 


( ] Registered t I I ' 
‘ l as } )¢ i eat Br raat UR a a / 
PIOUS and dae du sees Bea Pe aaehws mckee > [Asian ened danas ) 14 
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Deducting the whaling and fishing tonnage from that owned at the 
north, leaves 1,009,750 registered, and 1,322,475 coasting tonnage, ap- 
plicable to the transportation of merchandise. More than three-fourths 
of this entire tonnage are employed in the transportation of produce ex- 
ported from Southern ports. The leading article being cotton, its move- 


ment is as follows: 


18 ) Bal ll Tons re pr Am't « t 
Exported abroad,....2,227.844—891,137,600. .... 667 13.367 .064 
coastwise,.... 785.324—314,129,600..... 417 ct. 1,570,648 

LEE wadeas waksees 3,013, 1¢ 1205,267 ,200..... GPG, baciden wana - $14,947,712 


This coast-wise export is merely the first movement south to north, and 
does not embrace its ultimate navigation in small vessels. As an incica- 
tion of the freights on other articles, it may be stated, that the quantities 
of the eleven articles of sugar, molasses, flour, pork, bacon, lard, beef, lead, 
whiskey, corn, and tobacco, which left New Orleans for the year 1849, 
both foreign and coast-wise, required 101,900 tons, and the fre ights were 
worth &2,467,749. Of the quantities sent coast-wise of these articles, a 
considerable portion was subsequently exported abroad from northern 


ports, giving a new freight to shipping. Inasmuch as that, of all the 


exports of the country, 75 per ct. is based upon Southern produce, and as 
we have seen in the above table, which is from official sources, nearly 


all the shipping is owned at the North, and the rates of freight, in usual 
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years, are craduated by that of cotton—an estimate may be made of the 
whole freights. From Northern ports these are much less than from the 
South; thus, while the average is about $22 from the South, with pri- 
mage, abroad, it is about $7 per ton to the Northern ports. It is also 
the case, that vessels are built to carry nearly 50 per cent. more than their 
registered tonnage, and also that many of the voyages are to the provin- 
ces and the West lidies. Hence, the average outward freights are not 
over S15 per ton. The American tonnage, cleared from the United 
States in [S48, was 2,401,280, which, at S15 per ton, allowing two- 
thirds for Southern origin, gives the following suis: 


Tons N S V Total. 
Outward, ‘ ) - ) ) ) 
Inw 1 oa 132 ) on { 
Total For b ER 6 é os : 1.32 1.18 l 6G 
coast, between N }and Sou ) ( ) ) ) 
DR vc wawt a digiakoKenn dxcta ),32 $40 1] 6 


The inward freights are of merchandise, on which the Northern ship- 
ping makes a freight—the Northern importer and jobber their profits, 


and on which, probably, one-half is sold and paid for, at the South In 


this are included freights from Europe, South America, and the East 


Indies, ranging from $10 to $25 per ton, and forming a large part of the 
whole, so that the average will not form less than SO per ton of carrying 
Capacity, or oS per ton register, lhe freights of vi in t lor n 
carrving trade, from Cuba to Europe, &c.. are not included 


Che imports and exports of the Union were, for 1848, as { 


This embraces the large exports of farm produce from the North for 


the famine year, and is therefore above an average for tha tion. 
Under the estimate that one-half of the imports are consu l at the 
South, then $60,131,638 must pass through Northern hai ving 
at least fi teen per ceat profit, say, $9,000,000, including insurance, ¢ 

In return for this, an amount of bills, drawn against Southern ex- 
ports, must be sold in New-York, equal to the difference between 
Southern ‘mports and the amount of their exports, say $60,0 ) 


lhe negotiation of these gives, at least, $1,000,000 more to the North. 
On data furnished | 


yy the census of 1840, it was ascertained that the 
value of the manufactures of the New-England and Middle states was 
$182,945,317, including 500,000 bales of cotton worked up at the north, 
Of this, one-half, say $90,000,000, finds sale in the southern states, and 
those of the west, which delivering their produce 


uuce onthe great wa'er- 


courses, necessarily form part of that region, at a profit to manufacturers 


jobbers, forwarders, expresses, insurance, &c., of 25 per cent., or 
$22,250,000. There arrived at New-Orleans last year, by the Mississippi 


river, of produce fromvall the western states, a value of 836,119,098, and 
probably $14,000,000 more found sale in the slave-states through smaller 
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avenues, and at shorter distance, making, say, $50,000,000; for all 
which was received in return, sugar, coffee, tobacco, materials of manu- 
facture, and domestic bills drawn on the North against produce and bills 
of exchange. ‘These sales of produce probably realized 20 per cent 
pre fit, and it is from the proceeds of their sales of pr duce to the South, 


that the West pays for its purch ises of gv ods at the East There is also, 


probably, $20,000,000 of northern capital, drawing large profits in 
southern employments. Stocks, shares of companies, and interests in 
firms, which, with the amounts expended by Southerners coming North 
in the summer season, must yield $6,006,000, These rough estimates 


of the profits of the north by southern connection, may be summed up 
thu 


Frei I f northern shipping on southern pt duce, . $40,186,728 
P rived on imports at the north for southern account. ‘ 000,000 
o} exchangs op rations 4 . . s r 1.000 000 
norther) munutacture sold at the 0 th, i 2 y* 0 000 
‘ tern produce de cending the M issippi, j . 10.000.000 
on northern capital employed at the south, . ‘ ‘ 6,000,000 

l ; 
l‘otal earnings of the North per annum, . . . $28,426,728 


These estimates are all exceedingly small, and do not embrace a 
varicty of transaction which form the basis of most ec rporate pr fits. 


It ht also embrace the pre fit on sales to western states, which are 
en ad to pay by their sales to the south. N« w when we re flect. that 
th iole of the transactions, out ef which spring these profits enumer- 


ated, and also the employment of avery large proportion of the northern 
peopic, as well as one-half of the whole external trade of Great Britain 


wilh all those remotely depend inf Upon the persons actively engaged in 
the tra le, we begin to form some idea of the magnitude of the crime 
pre itated by the Van Buren free-soil abolition part 
If we throw together the capital ard numbers of | ns directly occu- 
pl in the manufacture of cotton, with the number of bal required an- 
nu to keep them in employ, we arrive at something like the follow- 
ing result: 
B H 
9 en ( t ted 
Grea tain. | ye SOG bh ika ear eee + 000 
NN a a iE ) ce nde re os | } 
Un f Ot en she = } a , 
[otal.. SOOO sind wewbvace lanes - ( 0 


Of this large consumption, 2,800,000 bales was furnished by the south- 
ern states, und it supports, through thie proh s ol its fabrication, not less 
than 4,000,000 whites, and the cloth so produced furnishes comfortable 
clothing to millions more, who otherwise would suffer from want of it. 
If by any convulsion the supply of raw materials should be cut off, how 
wide-spread would be the tesulting destitution and ruin to all nations? 
The northern states have rapidly increased of late years in their ability 
to work up the cotton. Tuius in 1*41-’42 the growth was 1,6%3,574 bales, 
and the United States manufactures took 267.85, or 15 per cent. The 
aver growth of the past two years has been 2,500,000 bales, and 


502,400 bales, or 20 per cent, has been wrought up in the United States. 
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Thus the national industry of the North is developing itself with a rapidity 
that in a few years will cause it to require the whole of the southern pro- 
duction to the exclusion of European rivals. The progress in this direc- 
tion is precisely in the ratio of the increase of capital. Superior wealth 
is all the advantage which England has over the Union, and she is fast 
losing that advantage. The only way in which she can check this tend- 
ency, is by promoting sectional jealousies in the view to cause a political 
dissolution of the Union. 

A separation of the Union would involve the immediate connection of 
the whole South, with Mexico and the West Indies, with England; and 
under the exasperation that would inevitably attend such an event, the 
North, its ships, goods, produce and traffic, would at once be excluded. 
The rigor of that British exclusive system which before drove the inde- 
pendent northern states into a union with the South, would apply with 
ten-fold force, and while the South has now become necess iry to every 
country of Europe, the north has Nothing to offer, being in fact a rival to 
each and all in manufactures. ‘The areas of the free and slave states are 


as follows: 


AREA OF 3!) STATES, WITH LANDS SOLD AND UNSOLD. 


Area sold in M yr ved I old area Po ulation 

A i vy U. Stat t s ) 
a 90,777,600 ? 1.687.565... 19 8 ) 64 
SERPO. pasdeis 1.270 l { ' ) node ecw A ) 7 3 


The area of western lands unsold, with a large portion of that already 
sold, is entirely commanded by the Mississippi and its tributaries, and 
the possessors of its- Delta are the controlling power. ‘The introduction 


of manufactures is most rapidly progressing in the norihern slave- 6s, 
and as those become less able to compete with the more southern lands 
in agricultural productions, the impulse will be enhanced, and with great- 


er success, that the improvin ¥ prospects of the raw material promises to 
euhance the capital applicable for that purpose. 

Every year the progress of affairs makes the North less necessary to the 
South, and makes the latter more necessary to England and Western 
Europe. The face of affairs is entirely changed since Gen, Pinckney, in 
convention, assented to the proposition, giving Congress the right to pass 
laws regulating commerce by a simple majority, on the ground that it was 
a boon granted to the North in consideration of the necessity which the 
weak South had for their strong northern neighbors. The cotton trade 
then scarcely existed, but the material has now been spun into a web 
which binds the commercial world to southern interests. The North 
now has far more need of the South to cherish her commercial and man- 
ufacturing interests, than when the merehants of Boston, headed by 
John Hancock, petitioned Congress to the following effect : 


“Tmpressed with these ideas, your petitioners beg leave to request of the 
very august body which they now have the honor to address, that the nu- 


merous impositions of the British, on the trade and exports of these states, may 
be forthwith contraveued by similar expedients on our part; else, may it please 
your excellency and honors, the commerce of this country, and, of consequence, 
its we lth, power, a id verh ips the U ni yn itsel " may bee yme victitis to the ar- 


i 


tifice of a nation whose arms have been in vain exerted to accomplish the ruin of 
America.” 
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The South 1s now, with its institutions and capabiliti possessed of that 
on W th hi If the manulacturi 7 and co! ere) | inte ts of the world 
depends. lt is the source whence the only means of employing and 
feeding at least 5,000,000 whites can be di vn, al ut which nearly 
= | } 0 O00 of active ec pital inships and { uid | y gg 


our i { I i} on terms oT ed upon y thos | ! t | mie 0 
separated irom Een nd. b ise the woul io longer r the « Ne 
uance of the African slave- le; but in 1 ( i the 
south holds t re ol er nation ft { mn it ey} c 
[" pital id la 17 oft asian ré i to ford the 
South an let for its stay hould it de ot customers The 
result of such a mover t would be to force other countries to di hen 
og { 2 if fl Bo lat Gg ‘ illiy On { r id nad I i bthi ett ril y pro- 
gre fthe North 1 ch tina few years she 1 s hole 
{ uiner 1d | e ner i att nead t] ! ring 
I for the si fthe world. To the Sout y of 
} 1} rtance ether ion land or t N { Ss osn ry. 
B i the North and England it is a mortal deel t in the crisis 
I rugg| i! rt re to be touns p rsons i f N »> acest | t 
ral ise and political acu ss, ast t tion e 
Ip } of t ( titution,. the 1 itutic lar ees 

i ré » necessary to the inter f hy bits 
| ntinned harmony of the Uni a try 
| t 1 to turn ) mater 8 r { f pr e 
re V I tN = id i} n rriuot | ith r } é ' ~ 
tl l y « j I sing é ns | ! ‘ » 
( 1 of e iayill the i re i i } 
i ! y not only affords n ex { Fue of 
! ms Ol the mos hag ul S states- 
nf i d to conceive In ul istu I r the ¢ di- 
tion of e black race is being elevated on th > of e 
progress nasmuch as that the first sl ves iImporte ere, under their new 
masters, vastly superior in condition to the nude cannibals by whom t ey 
were sold, only because avarice triumphed over appetite, so is the condition 


of the slave of the present day far above that of his progenitor a few 
enerations back. The black race, in its servitude to the whites, has 


undergone an improvement, which the same race, in its state of African 





freed im, has i iled to m nifest. sy whatever aegree, physic Hy ind 
morally, the blacks of the United States are superior to the nude nni- 
bals of Africa, are they indebted to the white race for its active though 
not disinterested agency. That process of ve nt has not ceased, 
Dut Is ever progressive in U} train of white Vance nt i f Te 
lumber-car has n tality of itself, but attache resistless locomo- 
tive, moves forward with a vigor not its own I" {F that: » 10 
depend on its OWn resources, IS a sing stati i é 
hor | ) y s As an indication of the p1 ! i ( j he 
whichtheatr e mukes as it is traiped to ¢ } I - 
ber ( ified i} n the Continent, to th cco! ne the 
United States censu 
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SLAVES. FREE BLACKS. 
Slave States. Free States 
St) —_—— si tin ie etnies SGT BOS 3 < ca btn td ele wna oawxs GL G8) <ctaae 73,100 
OU a a la a i ae del ROS 0 ci taee 137 525 
)) —_—_———=- se 486 996 I a rie es re »15,56 172.509 


In 1800 there were 36.946 slaves in what are now free-states. The 
emancipation of these increased the free blacks in the free-states—but 
the multiplication of the free blacks in the slave-states is much more 
rapid, and is increasing upon the proportion of slaves. Thus, the free 
blacks in those states, in 40 years, reached 25 per cent. of the original 
number of slaves—the emancipation being always 10 per cent. of the 
increase. This has been greatly retarded by the abolition excitement. 
It is observable that the free blacks do not emigrate from the southern 
states. Their social position there is less onerous than the nominal free- 
dom of the North. The increase of free blacks at the South, in 10 year 
was 250) per cent., and at the North 140 percent. [tis undoubtedly true, 
that the unconquerable repugnance of the North to permit the presence 
of blacks if they can possi! ily be excluded, has, to a very great extent, 


checked emancipation. Thus, the constitution oe d by Ohio on its 
organization as a state, with the black laws passed by its legislature, by 
preventing the ingress of slaves, greatly retarded emancipation, To sup- 


pose that the ordinance‘of 1787 stopped slave migration, is a great mis- 
take. It was the opposition of the white settlers to the presence of ne- 
groes that alone prevented it. Had any number of slaves been seitled 
in Ohio, they would ultimately, as in New-York, 
pated, and would, by so much, have reduced the existing number of slaves. 
Thus, notwithstanding all the false sympathies of the North, the progress 
of Samnerpation at the South is quite as rapid as it should be, to avoid 
convulsions. It is more than probable, that when ia body of free blacks 
shall have become more 7} rable, that they will supp! int slaves as 
domestic servants, until slavery becom 


have been emanci- 


s, in those states, almost entirely 
predial. There is po cor ieee Sains the well-trained free black, 
Subject to dimissal for misconduct as a domestic servant, and the sloth- 
ful slave who h is no fear of loss of place before his eyes. The free blacks 
must necessarily Crowd out the slaves, by a gradual and regular process, 
as the latter become wore fitted for freedom. It is an inevitable law of 
political economy, that sl ivery must cease where trade is free, and the 
population of freemen becomes more dense. This process is gradually 
and surely elevating the black race, and to disturb it by any means, ts at 
once to plunge this incapable race into hopeless barbarism, as complete 
as that which pervades Africa. An earnest desire for progress, political 
and social, for both races, as well on this continen, as upon that of Eu- 
rope, will find, in a firm adherence to the compromises of the constitution, 
the only sure mode of accomplishing that double end. To preserve the 
harmony of the several sections, by refraining from an attack upon that 
stale of things which we may wish did not exist, but which we cannot 
remedy, is the only mode ‘of ameliorating them Those _ political 
schemers who seek for their own advancement amid the ruins of an 
empire, the desolation of a continent. and tne barbarizing of a race of 
men will find, in the awakened intelligence of the people, the fiat of their 
own destruction. 
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as Milton, Hugh Peters, Dr. Manton, and the enthusiast Harrison,* 
knew him to be a different man from what Rupert and the cavaliers re- 
presented himto be. So, too, it is uot surprising that the same disagri e- 
ment should exist among the annalists of the day of deadly party strifes. 
It is impossible that the historian should separate himself wholly from 
the active partisan.—Nor ought we to look for an impartial and unvar- 
nished narrative of their own times, either from the royalist Clarendon, 
the presbyterian Holles, or the republican Ludlow. 

Take for example the former. Edward Hyde, afterwards Lord Clar- 
endon, sat with Cromwell at the opening of the Long Parliament. He 
saw him as he first appeared in the Commons, unheralded and almost un- 
known, as Philip Warwick saw him ‘in his broad brimmed hat without 
a hat band,” and his slovenly attire. He heard the first speech of the man 
of whom his cousin, John Hampden, even then said “ if a contest should 
unhappily spring up between the King and Parliament, that sloven will 
be the greatest man in England,” and he watched the progress of Crom- 
well to the supreme power. A man like Clarendon had the materials in 
his hands, had he stood an impartial spectator, to have sketched a truth- 
ful and perfect history of the times. But he was a bigoted royalist and 
an active partisan. He fled from his country, and officiated at the mock 
ceremonies in the court of Charles II. on the continent, while his col- 
leagues in the Long Parliament were manfully battling for the liberties of 
England. The chancellor of Charles II. was not the man to write for 
posterity the true history of Oliver Cromwell, or the English Revolution. 
The very title page of his work indicates its partisan character. It isthe 
history of “ the great rebellion,” not the REVOLNTION, that he undertakes 
to write—and Cromwell i is of course the great rebel. This formidable 
rebellion, not however without great difficulty, was at length happily put 
down, and the king de jure made king de facto. This is all that Lord 
Clarendon can see of importance or of any consequence to posterity in 
this great event. The timely treachery of George Monk, “ the sc oundre] 
of fortune,” as he is appropriately called, made way for the “ blessed res- 
toration”’ of his most Christian majesty, Charles II. To-day Cromweli is 
buried with royal honors, and his gorgeous coffin placed by the side of 
the kings of England—the ablest, the mightiest monarch of them all ; to- 
morrow his tomb is ruthlessly viol: ated, and his bones like those of a felon 
and a traitor swing from the gibbet, with the loud applause of loyal Eng- 
land, amid which is heard in no disapproving tones the voice of that 
chancellor of King Charles. But Clarendon has a worse deed to answer 
for than his history of the great Rebellion—the judicial murder of Sir 
Henry Vane, the purest and noblest statesman whose name adorns the 
annals of England. Vane was not one of the regicides ; though a repub- 
lican he réfused to sit in parliament after “ Pride’s purge, ” and during 
the proceedings against the king, If any of the “ rebels” could fairly 


* While the Cavalier was scoffing at the hypocrisy of the “ Canting Roundbead,” the 
sincere Harrison’s faith in Cromwell's religion was unbounded. The following is an 
extract from one of his letters to Cromwell, about the time of the battle of Worcester: 
“ My dear lord, lett waiting upon Jehovah bee the greatest and most considerable busia- 
ess yow have every daie ; reckon itt soe more than to eate, slee pe or councell together. 
Ran aside sometimes from your companie and gett a word with the Lord. Why 


shonld you not have three or four precious soules allwaise standing att your elbow, w ith 
whom you might now and then turne into a corner.’ 
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claim the benefit of the king’s declaration of amnesty, assuredly it was 
Vane. After an infamous mockery of justice, and a noble defence, still 
preserved for the admiration of mankind, he was slain by the executioner 
under due form of law. The false and fickle Charles might have been 
moved from his purpose of sacrificing Vane, but Clarendon could give 
no quarter to the vanquished republican and the illustrious statesmen of 
the commonwealth. We repeat it, assuredly he was not the man to 
write for posterity the history of the English Revolution, and Oliver 
Cromwell. 

We have mentioned the contemporaneous memoirs of Ludlow and 
Holles, the one a Republican and the other a Presbyterian, and both 
zealous Parliament men. These narratives, like the collections of 
Rushworth, Whitelock, and other diligent annalists of that day, are 
known to us mainly by their titles, and as works of learned reference ; 
or, occasionally, by an extract incorporated into the pages of some 
modern author. Ludlow is said not to have done full justice to Crom- 
well, and Holles still less than that,* which is very probable. The truth 
is, We are not to expect, even from the Republicans, much less the 
moderate Presbyterians, a truly impartial account of the government of 
the Protector. Latterly a wide breach existed between them and Oliver. 
Even his old friend, Harry Marten, who pretended to no very large share 
of godliness, once thought Cromwell sincere, but at length came to regard 
him as little better than an hypocrite and an impostor. Vane, on the 
expulsion of the Long Parliament, told him to his face he was “ dis- 
honest,” and afterwards did not scruple to pronounce him an usurper 
and atyrant. Such aman as Holles, a zealous Presbyterian, therefore, 
may well have been brained by party animosity, when he witnessed the 
Presbyterian influence annihilated by the Lord General. Such a man 
as Ludlow, a sincere republican, may well have shared the distrust of his 
friends, when he saw Cromwell trampling under his feet all that remained 
of popular institutions in England, and substituting the government of 
the army for that of the people. 

The same causes have produced precisely the same errors since that 
day. Historians have looked upon the men and events of the “ Great 
Rebellion’’ as Clarendon did, or as Ludlow and Holles did, not with 
the natural vision, but through the discolored medium of partisan preju- 
dices. It became the fashion, on the Restoration, to regard Cromwell 
as the prince of impostors and knaves ; a “ beggarly fellow,” and a cant- 
ing hypocrite. Such was he in the eyes of grave divines, like Dr. 
South; such to the butterfly courtiers who thronged the licentious court 
of C harles If.; and such, for more than a century, and until within a 
recent period, has he appeared to the loyal people of England. Hume 
stands at the head of the class of royalist historians who have inculcated 
this view—a man of an otherwise liberal mind, and candid judgment, 
but filled with the highest-toned notions of arbitrary government, and 
utterly unable to sympathise with the popular movement anywhere. 
Hume’s history appeared about the middle of the last century, before the 
experiment of popular institutions had been successfully tried in Ame- 
rica; before the French Revolution had waked up the slumbering mind 


* Tt is Holles who insinuates, on the anthority of one Crawford, the absurd charge 
that Cromwell acted cowardly in one of his eng zagements. 
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of Europe. He found his countrymen settled in the quiet and passive 


belief that the English Revolution, and its actors, were as Clarendon 


and the Stuart dynasty had represerted—the rmost monstrous historical 


b 


falsehood to be met with. Hume did not seek to unsettle this belief. 
He himself believed it partially, and he perpetuated it, and rooted it, as 


it were, into the soil, under the sanction of his name and authority 
His learned and el! rate work is still a standard English classic, and 
| mind has never, until the waking up of ind lent thought 


. co 


the historical fallacies and fictions of David H . More than any one 
else—more even than Clarendon himself—he | contributed to foster the 


injustice his countrymen have done the memory of Oliver Cromwell 


We have some strictures pt utly to make, a republican, upon 
Cromwell’s course; but, surely, Eng! en WV revere the illustrious 
d eds of their Edw irds and Hy. rvs, ou bt t | pr of ( a mon- 
arch as Oliver. instead of it they have « ined | memory 
: : . ; : 
W n e stands to-day, in IEungiand, a pu ic or ft eat rule f.. who 
ae a ee eee ieee elie eae ed Daal a east ee 
made the british nam renowne? ali over th riaG—wWwi victorious 
arms defended the Protestant faith—w!} e fleets s pt t! sea, and laid 


the foundation for his country’s naval glory—the man, whose threat 
made both the Sultan and the Roman Pontiff tremble—at whose feet 
both France and Spain were suppliants, and whose name the haughty 
Mazarin “ feared more than the devil?’ Instead of erecting his statue 
England has refused him a grave. No monumental marble, no gorge 
cenotaph, for a mightier monarch than the proudest Plantagenet or t 
wisest T'udor,—nothing, during a century and a half, but the histories of 
Lord Clarendon and David Hume! 

But Mr. Hume has been found insufficient to satisfy the public mind 
of the present day, even in his own country, to say not r of ours 
The last half century has produced several ela! t histories of this 
period, of a different character. Among tl may be 1 ioned Dr 
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sympathy to lead his judgment astray, or to prevent him from doing 
equal and exact justice to the motives of the royalists, as well as the men 
of the Long Parliament. This work, we believe, on account of its re- 
publican tendencies, was never very popular in England; it is less 
known in America th: in it deserves to be. We have heard it regretted 
that Mr. Macauley, whose History of England is fir oe its way into 
every American Library, did not date that history back to the reign of 
Charles I., so as toembrace the Revolution and the period of the Common- 
wealth, This desideratum is already supplied by Gody in’ s Commonwealth. 
It deserves to be placed by the side of Macauley’s History, upon the 
shelf of every library, and to be read thoroughly and carefully in con- 
nection with, and as an introduction to, that history. It is just the work 
that the American student needs, in his effort to get a true insight into 
the struggle for liberty, attem pted by his republican ane stOrs a cen- 
turies ago. We do not know that any edition of Mr. ( Gods in’s History 
has ever been reprinted in America, and we therefore take this occasion 
to commend it to the attention of some one of our cntseitiiiie 
publishers, 

The quasi liberal history of M. Guizot was written before he became 





a distinguished a¢ ee 3 of Europe—it written fore the 
revolution of 18 wl] ) 

it has been pul et ed bas recently in this country. This history is not 
complete. It is brought down only to the d Charl !., being the 
first part of the pert wl 
late revolution in February, 1 Guizot h iad bundat f time 


to turn his mind to the con ion of pr ed work, tead of 


which he has amused |] nt of 
writing such nhiet i ( V ‘Cep- 
tion of M. Villemain, we do not know of any r Fren ther who 
has undertak na narratiy } fl > evoit i } | } vell. NM l 2 ire’s 
book, mentioned in his introduction by G 1 history of the Revo- 
lution of 1688. So, too, is the “Counter Revolution,’ by the lamented 
Armand Carrel, a work evincing considerable ability andr rch. Vil- 
lemain’s ** Hfistoire de Cri moell.”? we have not een. He re pre sents 


Cromwell, we are told, as utterly false and insincere in his religious pro- 
fessions, and, therefore, doubtless fully justifies Carlyle’s running criticism, 
that his book is ** unfortunately rather an ignorant and shallow one.’ ‘This 
opinion as to the merits of Villemain, however, is not shared by M. Guizot, 
who expresses for his oe and truthfulness the highest admiration. 
Guizot has ipparently : lopted V:illemain’s theory of Cromwell’s religious 
insincerfty. Al: cual t he does not directly ec! ‘ae this upon him, yet the 
inference is plainly to be drawn from the whole tenor of his work. Crom- 
well is no favorite character with Guizot. The learned historian, it is 


true, has a clear appreciation of the general scope and tendency of the 
grand movement in which Cromwell was en 1. He understands fully 
the merits ¢ f the strug rle ( f the p rli ment fi , 3 id pe nden e. and ine 
deep importar of the battle that s tl t betweea the people 
and } | V. I r ft he f i to s\ ny] h » with the 1) ple and the 
parli it. The author of the “ History of Civilization” saw too clear- 
hy t} \ I Cf th i the suc i rli ment exerted in 
the advance of society in the rch of civi tion, and in the promotion 
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of ‘what he understands by well-regulated liberty, to have been otherwise 
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than a warm advocate of the popular cause during the period of which 
he has written. But Guizot does not seem to have fully appreciated the 
character of Cromwell. Indeed, he does not apparently comprehend the 
deep, earnest and passionate religious enthusiasm of the man during this 
portion of his career—the type and individual manifestation of that reli- 
gious fervor pervading masses of men, which is one of the most remark- 
able characteristics of the age. It is this which stamped an individuality 
of character upon the puritan struggle for liberty, and made C romwell 
its true leader. ‘The theory of C romwell’s religious hypocrisy we could 
never understand. ‘Ve believe there was a truth and reality in this man— 
a stern sincerity of religious faith, or what he took to be such—which, 
however lament: ibly perverted in later years, and however clouded and 
obscured by selfish ambition, was never wholly obliterated. His religious 
faith was doubtless at one time the controlling guide of his conduct. A 
subtle casuistry enabled him to accommodate this faith to circumstances, 
to reconcile it with the attainment of his cherished and unworthy ends. 
With many a man of Jess firmness or weaker mind, either the faith or 
the object would have been abandoned. Cromwell sacrificed neither, 
but held fast to both. If this faith was not a real emotion, then Crom- 
well must have habitually practiced the most remarkable self-delusion ; 
he must have deceived himself as much as he deceived the world. How- 
ever this may be, we cannot for a moment entertain the idea that he 
habitually feigned these religious emotions for politic ends. M.Guizot, 
in this p: art of his history, has not undertaken to give us a very distinct- 
ive picture of Cromwell. He is one of the chief characters of the epoch, 
it is true, but by no means stands out upon the canvass with the promi- 
nence of a biogr: iphical portrait. It is the great event—the English Re- 
volution—not the great man, Oliver C romwell, he undertakes to sketch, 
and we shall not, therefore, farther pursue the criticism upon Guizot’s 
character of the Lord-General. As for his history itself, we are not 
afraid of speaking in too high terms of its literary merits. It isa work 
worthy of the reputation of the author of the ‘‘ History of Civilization” 
distinguished by great learning, a philosophic al arrangement, and henriene 
upon it the indubitable marks of honest investigation and patient labor. 
Occasionally he falls into an erroneous statement—as where he relates 
on the authority of Neal, that Cromwell, Pym, H: amipden and Hazelrig hi .d 
actually embs irked on board of a vessel for America, and were restrained 
from sailin: g by an order in council*—but these are rare, and as a gene- 
ral rule, his facts will be found sustained by the best authorities. It is 
to be hoped that Guizot may find time to complete his history, or at all 
events to bring down the narrative through what he calls the second 
period, from 1649 to 1660, embracing the period of the Long Parlia- 
ment and the Protectorate, to the Restoration. In the absence of ‘‘ God- 
win’s Commonwealth,” sucha work, completed by Guizot, would be the 
best and most reliable history of the Revolution yet written. 

Another continental writer, Mr. D’Aubigné—an author of reputation 
in the religious world, a Protestant clergyman, President of the Theo- 
logical School at Geneva, the resolute enemy of popery in all its forms, 
and we suspect of prelacy, too—has recently given us a biography of 


* See Bancroft’s “ History of the Colonization of America,” for a complete refutation of 
this statement 
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Cromwell. D’Aubigné had already written the history of the Reforma- 
tion and of Luther. In that great man he found a character congenial 
to his taste and his religious sentiments, and a character which excited 
at once his reverence and his admiration. From the great Reformer, 
the Christian hero who had preached a crusade against popery, he turn- 
ed to Cromwell. Studying his religious character, and pondering upon 
his speeches and writings, he tried to fancy he had found another Luther. 
There are, perhaps, certain points of resemblance between these two 
men which might not fail to strike a more careless observer than Mr. 
D’Aubigné. The clear, powerful, though somewhat coarse intelle zoe 
stern self-reliance and utter insensibility to fear—undaunted physical a 
well as moral courage—the rugged manhood, the indomitable cian 
shared by both in common. Luther was the Cromwell of the Reforma- 
tion—Cromwell the Luther of the civil wars. The one engaged in re- 
ligious polemics as the other fought battles, Luther w ould have put 
down papacy as Cromwell turned out the Long Parliament, and would 
have torn the Pope from the chair of St. Peter, as the victorious com- 
monwealth soldier pulled Charles I. from the throne of his ancestors. 
We can readily fancy that a change of external circumstances might 
have made Luther the victorious captain of Worcester and Naseby fights ; 
Cromwell the dauntless reformer, pushing on to Worms, though forced 
to make his way there through as many devils as there were tiles on 
the houses.” But the parallel soon ceases—to us, indeed, much sooner 
than to Mr. D’Aubigné. Some of Luther’s noblest traits have no existence 
in Cromwell, some reappear as rough caricatures. We cannot find in 
the Englishman the frank and open manhood of the German reformer— 
the undisguised singleness of heart—the directness of purpose—the un- 
swerving constancy to the cause in which he engaged. Luther’s cheer- 
ful, joyous buoyancy of spirit in Cromwell degenerates into unbeeoming 
buffoonery. Luther’s elevated faith and trust in the Providence of God, is 
with Cromwell a kind of spiritual fatalism. Luther walks in the light, 
carrying his heart in his hand—while Cromwell’s purposes are wrapped in 
mysterious clouds and darkness. Luther we know to be a true man; his 
rectitude and conscience are above suspicion; his biographer finds no 
occasion to attempt a ‘‘ vindication’ of him; but even at the present 
day, the question has not ceased to be mooted, not merely whether Crom- 
well was a true patriot, but whether his es anes profession was anything 
more than a hollow and heartless mockery ? 

The object of D’Aubigné’s work is to solve this problem of Crom- 
well’s religious character. In its title it clearly expresses its object. It 
is a ‘‘ Vindication of the Protector ’—a vindication of Cromwell in his 
character as a sincere Christian man. Tis theory is precisely such as 
we would have expected from the author of the History of the Reforma- 
tion. His strong Protestant tendencies have led him to adopt the most 
favorable construction of the Protector’s actions, and to reconcile them 
all with a perfect sincerity of heart and singleness of purpose. He looks 
upon him as the great captain of the protestant faith, the champion of 
religious liberty. He hears his pious exhortations and prayers amid his 
troopers—he witnesses his impetuous charge upon the enemy “ in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts,’’ with the sword in one hand and the Bible 
in the other—he reads his fervent Christian admonitions to his friends 
and his kindred—he listens to his humble ascriptions of every triumph 
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to the mercy and special interposition of the Divine Providence, and he 
doubts no longer. This man is, in truth, the sincere and humble disci- 
ple. Fame, power, ambition, the gilded trappings of royalty, all have 
failed to make him swerve one hair’s breadth from principle. He erred, 
but his error was the Aumanum est errare—the error of an imperfect 
judgment, not of the heart. One cannot, however, read D’Aubigne 
and doubt the sincerity of the author’s convictions. However erroneous 
, they are honestly entertained; and we are per- 
fectly satisfied of the truth of his earnest language, “I BEeLInveD, AND 
THEREFORE [| HAVE SPOKEN.” 

Had Mr. D’Aubigné simply attempted an exposition of Cromwell’s 
religious character, we might have had no farther comment to make on 


this book. But he found it impossible to separate Cromwell the saint, 


his conclusions may be 


from Cromwell the soldier—the character of the Christian from that of 


the statesman and politician, and, in vindicating Cromwell’s religion, he 


unfortunately finds it necessary, also, to vindicate his usurpation of the 
government. This part of his theory is to us, far from satisfactory, and 
we think this friendly biographer has failed in establishing it. Mr. 
D’ Aub does not 1 fully to comprehend the nature of tl est 
in which these stern English taries were engaged; or, if he does 
he d Ly ly shuts his eves to the merits of the oreat litical issue 
involved. He ns to regard the struggle as one exclusively of a reli- 
ious nature, and not involving political consequences of the highest 
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This very unsatisfactory account is full of strange errors and perver 
sions. If the Protector’s sincerity in other things rested upon no bett 

foundation, we should be forced to differ with D’Aubigné throughout, 
and to estimate him altogether as a dissembler, and a hypocrite. In the 
first place, it is not true, that ‘‘ he and his officers thought, that since the 


7 


better 


Rump could not come to the determination of resigning their powers, 
&c. Cromwell thought no such thing, and knew better. He knew 


that Vane’s bill, dissolving the Parliament, and calling a new one by 
popular election, was then under discussion, and itto pass. This 
measure, which would have transferred the sovereign power from the 


army, and Parliament, to the propie of England, was hateful and odious 
to him, for he knew that the pikes of his Ironsides were a better guaranty 
of his power, than the ballot-box. Cromwell! had repaired to the house 
In const quence of the hasty intelligence brought him, that Vane’s bill 
was about to pass. When he went there, he did not “ think to have 


1 





done this,” according to his own account, which more sceptical minds 
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the power of the Lord General! Acting upon this principle, Oliver sum- 
moned his little parliament, comprised of one hundred and _ thirty-six 
members of his own selection, known in history as the “ Barebone’s 
Parliament,” which prepared for him the way to the throne, under the 
title of Lorp Prorecror. And yet the author of the “ Vindication,”’ 
with no small degree of credulity, as we are forced to think, resolutely 
contemplating the Christian side of Cromwell’s character, can even re- 
concile with a patriotic motive this high-handed outrage, and arrive at 
the deliberate conclusion that what he did in this respect, “ was truly for 
the good of the Commonwealth !”’ 

In our judgment, usurpation is in itself a crime, and despotism a 
curse, no matter what may be the character of the usurper, nor how 
wisely a despotic authority may be administered. That Cromwell be- 
trayed the commonwealth, is certain. D’Aubigné justifies his assuming 
a dictatorship, on the ground of necessity. We are unable to see the 
existence of any such necessity. The Long Parliament left England in 
peace, with a victorious army and a full treasury—strong at home, - 
respected abroad by all the world. Nor do we perceive that the usurper’s 
act was less to be condemned, or was fraught with less destructive con- 
sequences to the civil and religious liberties of England, even though 
Cromwell had been, as is claimed for him, a just, a wise, and a godly 
usurper. If Mr. D’Aubigné means to inculcate the doctrine, that a 
Christian despotism was preferable at that day, in England, or at any 
day, tv a free government under republican institutions—or that an au- 
tocracy, administered in accordance with the stern theology of the times, 
thou gh by such a man as Cromwell, was no detriment to the cause of 
civil liberty, we must respectfully dissent from him. Such, indeed, 
seems clearly the conclusion to be drawn from these premises. It is, 
however, perfectly natural. Mr. D’Aubigné, though writing a work pro- 
fessedly favorable to the puritens, and liberal ins titutions, neither feels 
nor affects a warm sympathy for republicanism. His leaning towards 
monarchical opinions, is shown in the manner in which he speaks of the 
king’s trial and execution. He cails it the “ great crime.’’ Cromwell’s 
connection with this “ crime’’ seems by far the most difficult part in his 
whole career, for the Geneva profess r of theology to reconcile with his 
favorite theory. He cannot precisely expl: iin how the crime of regicide 
is compatible witha sincere and devout Christian faith. And why? Was 
the king guilty?) Assuredly; Mr. D’Aubigné himself admits and proves 
it, and even makes “ a notable difference between the deaths of the gui/ty 
Charles I. and the innocent Louis XVI.” Wherein, then, lay the great 
crime which “‘ must forever bear in history a mark of reprobation?” 
We have the explanation in our author’s own words: 


‘“ We do not think that a king should ever be condemned to death ; and one 
of the most gl orious results of modern constitutional principles is the irresponst- 


bility of monarchs, which screens them from the faults of their governments.” 


That is tosay, a monarch may make war up 0 his pom but the 
people may never hold their monarch respo usible for his crimes. Crom- 
wel] was justifiable in shooting a poor soldier for mutiny, and in hanging 
up the bro ther of the Portuguese Ambassador, but he was led astray by 
‘inward illumination,” an error of faith which his biographer declares to 


be the only “* important blemish’’ he finds in his character when he voted 
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to bring the guilty king to the scaffold! We by no means share these 
scruples of the learned Genevan Professor. In his effort to palliate 
what he calls a great crime, he has, as we think, unnecessarily belittled 
the character of his hero, and has done him great i peseag This act of 
the “‘regicides” needs no extenuation. Whatever may have been its 
policy, history will bear witness to its stern and well-considered justice. 
Charles I. was a greater criminal than Strafford had been—a royal con- 
spirator against the liberties of England—false to his compact, and a 
traitor to the sovereignty of the people. It needs no mealy-mouthed 
cant of jesuistry to vindicate those lion-hearted men, who, acting under 
the sanction of a higher principle than the divine right of kings, did not 
hesitate to bring their false monarch to the scaffold—the boldest deed 
hitherto done in Christendom! Cromwell’s defence might have been 
placed by D’Aubigné where we rest the defence of Brads haw, Scot and 
Marten, his colleagues on the judgment seat. No casuests were these 
men, self-deceived with *‘ divine impulses” and ‘‘ inward illuminations.’ 
They fearlessly justified their act—call it regicide or what men please, it 
matters little tothem. It was not ‘‘ done in a corner,” but in the face of 
England—of all the world. Cromwell was not less guilty, and it is well 
if it can be said of him, that bringing to the work the same lofty purpose 
and singleness of motive he was not more guilty than they. 

We might multiply instances from this ‘book to show how utterly er- 
roneous are its author’s conceptions of the political character of Crom- 
well. And what strange freaks he has permitted his favorable prepos- 

sessions to play with his sober judgment. Resolutely bent upon his 

« vindication,’ ’ Mr. D’Aubigné shuts his eyes to everything in the Pro- 
tector’s public career, which does not conform to the favorable theory 
with which he sets out. He is never loath to urge the same —_ ar- 
gument for the purpose of reconciling the most incongruous act, the 
most arbitrary exercise of power with that theory. In his view C ial 
is a lawful and conscientious despot—a God-fearing usurper of the liber- 
ties of the people—a military dictator upon high moral principles. Thus 
when the Protector places a guard at the door of his own parliament, and 
refuses admittance to an hundred members, lawfully elected, but whose 
certificate his council had withheld, a high-handed act of despotism, 
such as Charles I. had never dared commit, D’Aubigné urges that his 
‘object was to prevent the Parliament from thwarting his views, and 
checking the prosperity and glory of England!” Such might have been 
Napoleon’s object in overturning the directory, and raising himself to the 
throne—a poor and specious apology at best for despotism. But poor as 
it is, it is a far better one than that which immediately follows ; for in his 
eagerness to furnish an adequate justification, our author thinks he per- 
ceives a ‘‘ constitutional element” in this attack upon the public liberties 
and the freedom of Parliament. An up per house no longer existed in 
England, and therefore, he says, the right Cromwell claimed of “ rejecting 
a portion of the representatives, must in his mind have been intended to 
supply the want of a house of Lords!” 

After arriving at such a satisfactory conclusion, we ought not to be 
surprised at finding Mr. D’Aubigné summing up his faithin Cromwell’s 
purity of patriotism, when he refuses the kingly title, thus: 

‘A crown had never beenhis aim. The object of his ambition was the lib- 
erty, peace and glory of England. And he attained what he had so earnestly 
thirsted after '’ 
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A strange idea of liberty truly is that which can trace it under a govern- 
ment wherein the simple fiat of a military dictator can annul, without 
the shadow of lawful right, the certificates of election, which the people 
have placed in the hands of their representatives. 

As to Mr. D’Aubigné’s views in respect to the sincerity of Cromwell’s 
religious professions, we do not differ with him so widely as others have 
done. We repeat our opinion of the absurdity of the theory which re- 
presents Cromwell as a systematic hypocrite in his religion. Yet at the 
same time he knew well how to avail himself, when occasion required, of 
his reputation for sanctity and godliness for secular purposes. He was 
doubtless keenly sensitive to religious emotions, and at one time of his 
life at least a warm and devoted religious enthusiast, but it is an error to 
attempt a solution of his whole after-career, by means of his religious 
character. This does not furnish the key to the recesses of that inscru- 
table mind. Cromwell, in the midst of his most pious professions, and 
perhaps of his most devout fee lings, was a clear-headed, far-seeing, prac- 
tical man of the world, not disposed to stick at a point of metaphysics, or 
abstract theology, in gaining an end. Perhaps it is true that in his later 
career ambition and the lust of power may have shared far more of his 
thoughts than his devotional meditations. ‘This may serve to explain 
fully the meaning of the questior n ' put by him to one of his chaplains, on 
his death-bed, when his mind again returned to those deep and earnest 
thoughts, upon which he had so inte ntly dwelt in former years—hether 
it was possible — for one to fal il from grace and be finally lost, and upon 
being answered in the regative replied, ‘* Then 1 am safe, for I am sure 
Iwas in grace once.”” For the present, however, we take our leave of 
this part of the subject, and Mr. D’Aubigné’s ‘ vindication,” in order 
briefly to glance at another author. : 

The Life of Oliver Cromwell. by the Rev. J. T. Headley, ntly 
issued from the American press, is the first American biogr ons as the 
author tells us, ever given to the world. We could have wish d. for 
the credit of our national literature, that the task, unless better executed, 
had been indefinitely postponed. This book is, in every respect, a most 
superficial and unprofitable publication—pernicious as a history, and 
worthless as a fiction. Indeed we are of opinion that Do judicious dis- 
trict trustees will consent to place it upon the shelves of a district school 
library, for the reason, among other things, that it inculcates, out of the 
depths of a sycophantic admiration for a military hero, an anti-republican 
doctrine, that we blush to hear advocated on this side of the Atlantic. 

We do not intend to speak particularly of the literary merits of this 
production. Mr. Headley is one of those who ‘compile torpedo histo- 
ries,” and write books, as some of our bards execute ‘‘ machine poetry,” 
to gt and to suit the exigencies of the market. He has what is 
called a “ taking style’—that is, he describes military evolutions, and 
battles, fn sieges, with a kind of artificial intensity of expression, and a 
most vigorous flourish of all the wind-instruments of rhetoric, and, in a 
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manner highly captivating to young ladies at boarding-schools, and 
younger gentlemen who mane just commenced reading Bulwer and 
Byron. This class of readers, borne aloft upon the etherial _ rs of 


Mr. Headley’s ima gination, do not distinctly see through the truth of the 
thing, nor discover, amid the glitter and tinsel, a plentiful : rites of 
poverty-struck metaphors, clap-trap, and even oalene expressions, with 
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here and there an offence against the elementary proprieties of rhetoric 
aud syntax, which ought: not to escape the criticism of the youngest of 
the ladies and gentlem« en aforesaid.* Mr. Headley has an inexhaustible 
supply of words, and if this Life of Cromwell, or Napoleon and his 
Marshals, had been published in Hamlet’s day, we might have indulged 
a reasonable suspicion as to what book it was the neble Dane was read- 
ing, when he submitted to the catechising of Polonius.t Yet, in the 
midst of this copia verborum, which we Yankees sometimes render ‘‘ gift 
of gab,” we look in vain for anything of that curtosa felicitas of thought 
or expression, which lends a charm to the periods of the finished writer, 
as well as the graceful orator. 

The werk before us appears to have been written by contract. Mr. 
Headley, even in the midst of his most inflated eulogies, does not seem 
fully to sympathise with or appreciate his subject. If the first sentence 
of his introduction were honestly true, that Carlyle’s admirable book, the 
* Letters and Speeches of Cromwell,” ’ was the “only cause” of his at- 
tempting to write this biography, we fancy we should have had a very 
different production. The author would then have studied, and not 
merely consulted, the authors, or some of them, the long list of whose 
names are given in his babroduetion, and from which he informs us his 
materials were obtained. Now we are inclined to think that if, from 
this 1 imposing list, Mr. Headley had selected one or two of the best, say 
Godwin or Forster, and carefully studied the spirit of his author’s nar- 
rative, he would have written a more coherent and better conceived biog- 
raphy of Cromwell, than he has been able to du by heaping Vaughan and 
Dugdale upon Rushworth and Whitelock—piling Ossa upon Pelion— 
until the materials so grew upon his hands that he found the “labor of 
condensing” the most difficult part of his undertaking. We cannot 





* In order that we may not be accused of a too captious criticism in this respect, we 
note a few specimens of Mr. Headley’s syntax and rhetoric, taken at random trom this 
votu : 

* Cromwell addressed his men, as was frequently his custom, as well as pray with 
them on the eve of an engagement.”—Pa 94, 

He s'ood as  { under-current of democracy. whi uv b x everything 
to cha till he like to have gone dow 1imself in the f a 252. ; ; 

“| Scots stood firm, commanded by a mere boy, with a blue bonnet, whose 
chivalric daring and he mg valor, was more potent with them than the authority 
of the oldest officers.’”—Page 212. 

Mr. Headley is fond of the singular verb. On pi 97 he says: “Ten thousand 
horses, sweeping to the skock, is, under any circumstances, terrific.” The imagin- 
ation, perhaps, mav s pply the ellipsis, by addi he words “a spectacl .’ and thus 
redeem the sentence. Occasionally, however, he affects the plural in the wrong place. 
Thus, on page 217: ‘ Cromwell wrote to the C mittee of Estates about it, stating 
t) is regiment, together with the other marauding parties, were not a part of his 
reguiar arn’y 

Ov pa 352, speaking of Whitelock, he uses the following awkwerd and valgar 

ssiont “He makes out that he himself strongly urged on Cromwell to call 
Charl . to the throne—a thing he would as soon have cut of his head as done. if he 
sts | he afi he did, the ambitions desi Lord General.” 

\ specitinen of the rhetorical comparison on 4 » 69: “The next instant the bugles 
of C }] ( sad charging 1 j is t ” & i 

Fl ond ial s in 1} same \ 7 a 4 ] ¢ 

On} 340: “ He became thus an enthnesiast, and sta lt with those sndden 
inspirations that sometimes fash forth from the soul of genius, like foreshadowings of 
future eve! s,” & C. &e. | j 


t** Pol. What do you read, my lord ? 
Ham. Words, words, words !” 
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bring ourself to the belief, however, that Mr. Headley has fairly stated 
the true “ cause” of his undertaking to write a Life of Cromwell. We 
imagine it to be something of this “nature : that, like Daniel Dove, of 
Doncaster, in that very unique and anomalous volume, entitled ‘‘ The 
Doctor,” he rather suddenly resolved “to write a book.” Upon the 
start he found himself something in the predicament of the author of 
Don Juan in his opening Canto: 


“‘T want a hero, an uncommon want,”— 


not uncommon, one would suppose, in Mr. Headley, who had already ex- 
hausted the battle-fields of Europe and America. Yet, so it was; he did 

want a hero, and unfortunately for him and us he selected Cromwell. 
Our author immedi: itely sat down to work, devouring books by the score, 
cramming himself (as it is technically c called 5) to impletion—consulting 
everything, from Thurloe’s state papers to D’ Aubigné’s Protector. With 
the coolness of Sheridan, sitting down with his books and bottle, as Mr. 
Whipple says, to manufacture, by dint of “ hard reading and hard drink- 
ing,” eloquent thunder against the oppressor of Hindostan. With such 
inimitable coolness, Mr. ‘Headley applied himself vigorously to the task 
of manufacturing a biography of Cromwell, to suit the taste and fancy 
of the public, and conceived, as regards a truthful description of the 
character of his hero, in something of the spirit which dictates an epi- 
taph upon a tombstone— 

“Not what he was, but what he should have been.” 


Looking at the result of this labor, we may very safely assume two 
things : first, that Mr. Headley had deliberately formed his theory of 
Cromwell, if such it may be called, before he had removed the dust from 
old Rushworth, or opened the covers of Whitelock, or any other of his 
“ authorities.” And second, (which is, indeed, a corollary of the first 
proposition,) that all this cramming and consulting of authorities, has 
been a positive injury rather than a benefit to his history. The study of 
contemporaneous annals and historical records in search of the truth, is 
a very different matter from an examination for facts and incidents to sus- 
tain atheory. Mr. Headley himself lets us into the secret of his biogra- 
phy, and explains the whole matter. He has found, he says, a conflict of 
authorities, and has been compelled to use his own judgment, which he 
admits ‘‘ has ever leaned towaras Cromwell ;” and thereupon reminds 
the reader that those who have studied the subject less than he has, need 
not be surprised to find ‘‘ many of my statements rebutted by very good 
authority.” 

Upon this theory, then, of “ leaning towards Cromwell,” and using his 
own judgment as to facts, Mr. Hei idley has built up his biogr aphy. “We 
think he might better have stated its contents upon the title-page, thus : 
* An eulogistic sketch of the life and career of Oliver Cromwell, toge- 
ther with a fanciful and picturesque description of the battles fought by 
him during the Revolution, with embellishments to suit the taste of the 
author, and designed expressly for the book market.” As for any striking 
or judicious collection of facts, one would never suppose Mr. Headley had 
actually ‘‘ consulted” so many authors, or if he had, then that he was a 
most superficial g gleaner alter the reapers who have gone before him. The 
fancy, the embellishments, indeed, are Mr. Headley’s own, and they con- 
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stitute all of novelty the book possesses. He takes as many liberties with 
his biography as Livy has done with his history. The latter puts speeches 
and harangues into the mouths of his generals on the eve of a battle, and 
gravely undertakes to record them in hac verba. The former, in his 
biography, describes military evolutions, and even the personal appear- 
ance of his hero, as though he had been an actual onlooker: now on a 
battle-field, Cromwell’s face ‘‘ blazes with excitement,’—* his sword 
flashes over his head and his eye glances fire.” Now, in dissolving the 
Long Parliament, ‘‘ his large grey eyes seem to emit fire ;” and again, 
in addressing the House of Commons, his eyes “‘ flash fire, and his rough 
voice, pitched to its battle-key,” rolls “like heavy thunder through the 
chamber.” Mr. Headley has not deemed it necessary to inform his 
reader from what authority he has drawn these interesting particulars. 
We do not recollect that Sir Philip Warwick, or any other contempora- 
ry who has spoken of Cromwell’s personal appearance, mentions them, 
and we may, therefore, we think with safety, set them down, as Mr. 
Headley very complacently does certain passages from Guizot, respect- 
ing the king’s trial, ‘‘ as apocryphal.” 

“Mr. Headley describes the battles of Cromwell as he has done those of 
Napoleon—with the same painful effort at picturesque and animated de- 
scription—with the same obstreperous, rushing whirlwind impetuosity of 
style. He mounts his rhetorical stilts and dances over the battle-fields of 
the puritan as he did over those of the imperial conqueror. The assault 
upon Drogheda brings irresistibly before us again the storming of Oporto. 
Naseby fight and Worcester are reproductions of Eckmuhl and Eylau. 
Cromwell and Ireton in battle, are Macdonald and Lannes in puritan 
armor and uniform. This is evidently the favorite portion of our author’s 
biography. Indeed, had there been no such “ battle scenes” to describe 
there had doubtless been no ‘ Life of Oliver Cromwell, by J. ‘T. Head- 
ley.”” The lives of republican puritans, like John Bradshaw, John Mil- 
ton and Harry Vane, do not furnish the materials for such *‘ torpedo his- 
tories” as Mr. Headley writes. He must have the camp, the field, the 
nodding plume, the charging squadron— 

* Battle’s magnificently stern array” — 


decked out in the gaudy and ostentatious paraphernalia of a puerile fancy, 
to lend their charms to his narrative. With a sneer at those critics, ‘too 
ethereal for this world, and too transcendental to be useful,” who have 
hinted the impropriety of an orthodox clergyman describing with such 
an appearance of gusto the scenes of a battle-field, and who question the 
good effects of such overcharged descriptions upon the public taste, Mr. 
Headley gives a very curious reason for his partiality to his “ battle 
scenes,” as he calls them. He does not, he says, design to foster a spirit 
of war, but he does design to foster “a spirit of rebellion against oppres- 
sion, and deadly hostility to it;” and therefore it is that he has described 
the hard fought fields of Cromwell and Napoleon Bonaparte—both of 
whom he associates with Washington in the work of fighting out the 
great battle of freedom! This is well spoken, and there 1 may ‘be some- 
thing in it, but if there is, we do not at present perceive it. If such be 
really Mr. Headley’s object, he might have selected an hundred scenes 
better adapted than the battle of Dunbar and the seige of Drogheda, to 
accomplish it. A poetic and highly wrought story of Sir John Elliot 
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dying in his dungeon—a fanciful description of the sawing off of Prynne’s 
ears—a picturesque and richly embellished narrative of the pious Leigh- 
ton’s inhuman scourging, the slitting of his nose and the branding of his 
cheek with a red hot iron—would, in our judgment, be as well adapted 
to move men’s indignation, and to “ foster a spirit of rebellion against op- 
pression,” as all these fine flourishes about the bugle blasts of Cromwell’s 
Tronsi des—the glittering pennons of Goring’s troopers, and the magnifi- 
cent charge of Rupert’s cavalry. But the tyranny against which it is 
Mr. Headley’s object to foster a spirit of resistance, is only tyranny ex- 
ercised by aking. In the person of a general or lord- -protector it is ra- 
ther an amiable thing, and on the ng favorable to civil and religious 
liberty. Cromwell’s despotism appears in Mr. Headley’s eyes a just and 
necessary exercise of power. He thinks he discovers in him “ the inhe- 
rent right to command,” (he should have said “ divine right,”) and an 
‘ air of conscious superiority to which the proudest noble and the fiercest 
foe alike yielded deference.’ At the spectacle of Cromwell sustained by 
the bayonets of his wy, defying the representatives of the people whom 
he had called together ben ling “ his shaggy brows upon the breathless 
and startled Parliame nt,’ ’ he is unable to conceal his admiration, and 
breaks forth into this rhapsody :— 

«It was a sublime spectacle—that single plebeian, standing in presence of 
three hundred of the choicest men of England, and awing them, by his more 
than imperial frown, into silence and submission.” 

A sublime spectacle, truly—a spectacle altogether edifying to the friends 
of free institutions—such a spectacle as it is to be hoped, notwithstanding 
Mr. Headley’s rhapsodical account of it, will find few admirers in America. 

It is this spirit of sycophantic and puerile_man-worship, of wholesale 
and indiscriminate adul: 4 on, which disfigures Mr. Headley’s book through- 
out, even more than the manner of its execution. We can get through the 
* battle scenes ” with some little degree of composure—we can even en- 
dure with fi rtitude the complaisant and somewhat pert manner in which 
he speaks of the conclusions of other and less superficial writers, as 
* Jaughable,” ‘ ridiculous,” and * absurd ;’” but it is t too large a draught 
upon one’s patience to listen to an unqualified eulogy upon Cromwell’s 
usurpation of the liberties of the Commonwealth, and not only an unjust, 
but an ignorant and narrow-minded condemnation of those illustrious re- 
publican statesmen* who opposed that usurpation, and this, too, from the 


* Mr. Head!ey accuses the members of the Long Parliament of ambition, usurpation, 
conspiracy, treachery and fraud. He says they were false and dishonest; that they on 
liberately lied” to Cromwell; that they attempted to “trick him,” and resolved “ by 
treachery and fraud to carry out their measures.” He calls them “imbecile and i 
bitions,” “too ignorant to rule, and too se ifish b to be united’! This is spoke n by Mr. 
Headley of the Long Parliameut, whose members Warburton calls “a sahil the greatest 
geniuses for government the world ever saw e ae arked together in one common cause.” 
The Republicans in the Parliaments Predbrre? 1 under the Protector—‘‘Cromwell’s 
enem) ’ as Mr. Headley calls them—were men of like detestable characters—“ seek- 
ing t! ‘atification of personal malice and hate ;” ‘false alike to the Prot ctor, their 
oath, and the peonle who sent them:” “© too se] 7 h to pl ace their country before the 
gratification of their passions,” &c., &c. These ilippics are direct l against such 
men as Bradshaw, Scot, H lrig, and their compeers. According to Mr. Headley, 
there was bu ne true and pat 1otic man in England worthy the name of statesman, 
and he Oliver Cromwell; there was but one faction or party really favorable to civil 


liberty—the army! Such is the biography of Oliver Cromwell, by an American ! 
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only American w ho has ‘‘ ever yet given the world a biography of this 
wonderful man.” The genius of Oliver Cromwell for the conduct of both 
military and civil affairs—his far- reaching sagacity—the fame of his great 
deeds, and the glory of his civil administration—need no such eulogist 
as Mr. Headley. A whole library of books filled with descriptions of 
* battle scenes” will not add to his renown in this regard; but it will re- 
quire a difierent course of argument to show that Cromwell did not sub- 
vert the liberties cf England after they had been established by the Par- 
liament, and that his military despvtism was a blessing to his country. 
No one at this di ay» indeed, can deny that the Revolution is one of the 
most glorious epochs in English history, and that its results have been 
favorable to the cause of freedom, notwithstanding the usurpation of 
Cromwell; but at the same time the Revolution proved a lamentable 
failure. What might it not have wrought for the liberties of England 
and the world, if the victorious General of the Commonwealth had 
stood firm to the nepahiidie faith, and adhered steadfastly to the prin- 
ciples for which he first buckled on his armor in the civil wars?) Wor- 
cester, indeed, would have been his fortunate day to him, so far as his 
fame is concerned, and a crowning mercy to his country, if some stray 
bullet had laid him low with the slain! 

Mr. Headley re the outrage of the military power upon Parlia- 
ment, known as ‘ Pride’s purge,” though he attributes it, contrary to the 
genéraliy received opinion, solely to Ireton. He says of it :-—“ it wasa 
well-discussed and deliber rate sc heme, and in our opinion justified by the 
circumstances of the case.’’ The despotic act of dissolving the Long 
Parliament finds also a ready apologist in Mr. Headley. He jus stifies 
this upon the ez necessitate principle, and even places it upon the higher 
ground, that “ the cause of freedom and the ends of justice Cemanded it.” 
In his confus ed account of this transaction, Mr. He: idley finds it neces- 
sary, in order to a full and ample justification of his hero, deliberately to 
falsify history, and to cover with abuse the members of th: 1t heroic Par- 
liament, which contained within it the wisest and purest statesmen of 
England. The contemptuous and intemperate manner in which he 
speaks of this “ litthe Rump Parliament,” evinces inexcusable ignorance, 
or lamentable and most narrow-minded prejudice. Its members, whom 
he cuils ‘‘ pseudo statesmen,’ ‘‘ imbecile and ambitious,” ‘too ignorant 
to rule and too selfish to be united,” intoxicated, as he says, with their 
power, designed to perpetuate it for three years longer. A patrictic Crom- 
well, looking on with sorrow at these men, who were endeavoring to 

trick” him ‘ out of what he deemed to be essential to the welfare ef the 
country, and to trample him and the army in the dus/,” furnishes a graphic 
picture for the pathés of Mr. Headley. The Parliament, he says, im- 
parted no confidence and gave no security. Its dissolution was received 
with thanksgivings and rejoicings all over the kingdom, and the people 
either looked upon the act in silence, or “spoke only to senection it,’ 
Such are Mr. Headley’s views of the case, and the cone lusion arrived at 
by him. They accord substantially with those of D’Aubigné, upon 
which we have already briefly commented, with the ‘dweuounthe exce 
tion of the slanderous reflections upon the members of the Long Parlia- 
ment. Headley, however, is by no means as honest in his narrative as 
D’ Aubigné, for the latter asserts merely, that addresses from the army, 
the flect, and other quarters, (not pi articularly specifying them,) approved 
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the dissolution of Parliament, while the former puts forth, without hesi- 
tation, the broad assertion that tue pEeoPLe, if they spoke at all, “ spoke 
only to sanction it.” A glance at Mr. Forster’s life of Cromwell (which 
we shall presently notice) will at once disprove this idle assertion. Mr. 
Forster, with an elaborate and minute reference to his authorities, though 
not, perhaps, without ‘a leaning towards” the Parliament, has given a 
complete and faithful history of its dissolution; and he refers p: articular- 
ly to the remonstrances of the magistrates and citizens of London, and 
other signs of public disapprobation which followed this arbitrary act of 
the Lord- General, mentioned by Scot in his speech in Richard Cromwell’s 
Parliament. The learning, the industry, and the patient and thorough 
research of Foster, exhibited in his voluminous notes and references to 
contemporary annals, have made his work, as to the facts, a most safe 
and reliable authority. Mr. Headley, however, disposes of him in the 
coolest and most summary manner, thus :—*‘ Forster’s long and explicit 
account of the causes leading to the breaking up of the Rump Parliament 
ts unwort’y of credit ;’’—the reason for this most sage and oracular 
judgment follows, and is peculiarly logical and cogent—-“ for he starts 
with the basis that Parliament was right and Cromwell wrong through- 
out, and hence believes every word of his enemies, and denies the truth 
of all Ais declarations, unless they can be tortured into evidence against 
him.” One certainly must be at a loss whether to prefer the ingenuity 
or the conclusiveness of this argument—-whether most to admire the 
logic or the rhetoric of Mr. Headley. He gravely assures the public 
that Forster, on account of his “ leaning towards” Parliament, is unwor- 
thy of credit; yet, while he admits his own “ leaning towards Cromwell,” 
he speaks as to facts and draws inferences with the oracular air of a Dog- 
berry ! 

As for the rest, Mr. Headley follows Cromwell through his course of 
usurpation with unabated admiration. When the Protector shuts the 
doors of Parliament in the faces of its members, and refuses them admit- 
tance, until they have signed a pledge of fidelity to himself and his gov- 
ernment, Mr. Headley thinks he could not have acted differently without 
having been utterly “ unworthy of the place he occupied!” When he 
expels a hundred members at the point of the bayonet, Mr. Headley 
pleads the necessity, and endeavors to show there was no other course 
left him; and down to the last, resolutely and stoutly persists in the 
opinion, that Cromwell was forced against his will into the Protector’s 
chair ; and that he was the most re luctant, as well as the most mé agnani- 
mous, patriotic, noble-minded, liberal, and Christian despot that ever ex- 
isted. Mr. Headley condemns the Irish campaign, but only the campaign 
itself—the atrocious battles, and slaughier, and sieges—not the general 
who fought these battles. There can be, he thinks, no apology for the 
act; there may be for the man, because of the purity of his motives. Ac- 
cording to his views, Cromwell} smote the Irish, as the children of Israel 
did the Moabites and Amalekites. with the edge of the sword, under the 
sanction of an imaginary Divine mission, and in the full faith that he was 
fighting the battles of the ‘* Lord of Hosts.” Mr. Headley, being a cler- 
gyman, and a theologian, could inform us, doubtless, how far Saul of 
Tarsus, who perseccuted the enemies of his re Jigion even into strange 
cities, might have pleaded his puri@y of motive as a justification T his 
species of casuistry is of a piece with the “ inward illumination ” theory 
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=< by which D’Aubigné seeks to extenuate the ‘‘ great crime ” of Crom- 
, well in sitting upon the king in judgment. 
Here we take our leave of Mr. Headley and his biography. We have 
read it with the endeavor to estimate it truly, and have been unable to 
find in it anything of profit or value. As a history, it is worthless; as a 
fanciful sketch, or biographical picture, it is without much interest, save 
perhaps, to the particular admirers of Mr. Headley, of whom, we frankly 
confess, we are not one. Sir Walter Scott, in his charming novel of 
Woodstock, presents us by far a more natural, graphic, and life-like 
sketch of Cromwell than Mr. Headley has been able to do, in what pur- 
ports to be a biography. ‘T’o those who prefer fiction to history, in their 
study of character, and who desire to bring before their mind’s eye the 
real Oliver of the commonwealth, in his ‘ plain black clothes and gray 
stockings,” or in his sober puritan uniform, and to hear him speak, ‘and 
' see him move in bodily form before them, our advice is to shut up Mr. 
Headley’s book at once, and turn to the fascin: iting pages of the author 
of Waverly. 
We shut Mr. Headley’s book with a feeling of relief, and open the 
“Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, with Elucidations,” by 
Thomas Carlyle. Not that we would attempt to institute a compurison 
between them. Any comparison,-except by way of contrast, 1s impossi- 
E ble. It is, perhaps, in its liter: il sense, true, that ‘* A book’s a book, al- 
though there’ s nothing in it,’ and therefore Mr Headley may properly 
be mentioned in the same connection with Mr Carlyle, ‘both being au- 
thors of works on the same subject. But, between the frothy imagina- 
tion, and somewhat flighty intellect of Headley. and the serious, medi- 
tative, and profound reas: ning faculties of Carlyle, there is a w ide dif- 
ference. The one we read at a glance, the other is the subject of study 
and reflection—the one, all surface, glitter, and show, seems constanthy 
straining for effect, and app!suse ; the other, as though unconscious of 
j the pnblic g gaze, writes witu the calia and thoughtful earnestness of a mind 
fixed upon ‘truth, rather tian upon a factitious and ephemeral popularity. 
Mr. Headley, like a small pedlar dealing with his customer, and anxious 
to hide the meagre poverty of his stock in trade, spreads out at once, 
‘ with a hasty hand, his gayest and most attractive wares, and even cries 
up their value into the bargain. Mr. Carlyle takes what is fittest, and 
comes readiest to hand, without seeking to enhance its value, and from 
the sample thrown down at random, we are irresistibly led to infer that 
his richest materials lay still treasured up in his intellectual store-house. 
Carlyle is not what we term a popular author. To many—mainly su- 
perficial readers, lovers of what is properly termed /ight literature, Wil- 
lis’s poems, James's novels, and Ladies’ magazines—he is absolutely un- 
readable. We fancy, indeed, that few who peruse Headley with relish, 
can endure Carlyle, or have read these “ elucidations ” of Cromwell’s 
letters and speeches, to say uothing of the letters and speeches them- 
selves. Perhi ips we might go farther , and say that few superficial read- 
ers are able to read, and fewer still to appreciate or relish his writings. 
The reason is obvious: when he writes upon an historical subject, he 
writes not only with a comprehensive fulness, and wonderfully minute 
and accura‘e knowledge of it in every branch, the most trivial as well 
as the most important, but with a metaphysical astuteness, sometimes a 
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little too refined, and with a philosophical spirit perhaps too prone to 
generalize. He thus, frequently, in his habit of generalizing some grand 
idea, and of throwing it out precisely in the shape in which it has been 
formed in his own mind, overlooks historical data and disregards histo- 
rical connections. One might as well attempt the solution of Euclid’s 
problems, without the first smattering of elementary mathematics, as at- 
tempt to foiiow and understand Carlyle, without a pretty accurate ‘know- 
ledge of the subject upon which he writes. His History of the French 
Revolution—in many respects his masterpiece—can be read with profit 
and understanding by none not previously well-versed in the political 
history—the events and characters of the age; aud yet no student of 
history, no matter what he may think of the author’s idiomatic peculi- 
arities of style, can arise from a study (we will not say perusa/) of that 
remarkable work, without satisfaction and pro4t. 

As for this style of Mr. Carlyle, we have not much to say of it here. 
We have heard it called “ affected,” ‘‘ eccentric,” “ transcendental,” &c. 
To us it seems none of these, but the uatural, and, in some respects, the 
not ungraceful, drapery of the serious and rugged thoughts it is the 
medium of conveying. 

These thoughts of Carlyle, perhaps, may be called affected and eccen- 
tric-transcendental thoughts, and such as are not fit for every-day use— 
and with as little reason. Those who study them the least, would be 
apt to utter the charge the Joudest. We have little sympathy with any 
such finical taste in criticism, There is a shallowness in it apparent on 
its surface. Mr. Carlyle’s style of writing is his own. In any other 
author, in an imitator or ambitious copyist, it would indeed be intole- 
rable. [t may sound uncouth and unmusical in the ears of those who 

can listen with delight only to the gorgeous periods of Bulwer, or who 
laxuriate in the rhetoric of the barrister P hillips. Such readers as can- 
not comprehend Johnson, on account of his pemposity, or Bishop Butler, 
on account of his obscurity, may have been fri ahtened away from the 
pages of Carlyle, but we can assure those readers, that, as in Johnson 
and Butler, there is something more in him than the ‘style. True, a 
quaintness of speech, a peculiarity, oftentimes an oddity of expression, 
runs through all his writings, but, at the same time, this rough, rugged, 
uncouth style conveys a directness of meaning, and has a strength and a 
vigorous Auglo-Saxon manliness in it, admirably adapted to give filelity 
of expression to every idea and intellectual conception of the author. 
Occasionally a sentence is dark and incomprehensible. We are not 
perfectly sure whether we get the author’s meaning, or whether it has 
any meaning for us, though, doubtless, to him this idea, which he failed 
adequately to express, was clear as a sunbeam. 

What we have just remarked of Mr. Carlyle’s History of the French 
Revolution, is also true in respect to his ‘ elucidations” of the letters 
and speeches of Cromwell. These elucidations, or commentaries, we 
find by far the most readable, not to say instructive, part of the book. 
As to the letters aud speeches themselves, we doubt whether anything 
but a knowledge of their unquestioned authorship, could tempt any pe rson 
to wade throvgh them. Doubtless, they tend to illustrate Cro mwe I's 
character, and throw light upon his history ; ; but the great mass of these 
letters and speeches are insufferably dull—more insufferably dull to us 
than Mr. Carlyle finds the constitutional arguments of the “ admirable 
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Pym,” with his ‘ seventhly and lastly.’ Carlyle’s view of Cromwell is 
highly characteristic. He regards him as what he calls a “ HERo’—an 
able man—the great man of his day in England—indeed, one of the 
greatest of any day. Even Napoleon appears to him “ by no means so 
great aman as Cromwell.” In his ‘‘ Heroes, and Hero Worship,” written 
some years earlier than the present publication, " get a clearer notion 
of what Cromwell appeared to the mind of Mr. Carlyle. He saw in 
him all the elements of a great and true man. The Pyms, Eliots, and 
Hampdens, of whom he speaks in comparison somewhat contemptu- 

ously,* are a certain kind of ‘ heroes,” of a lower order, and formed by 
nature on a more economical pattern than the great Oliver, who was, in 
reality, the only MAN of his age in England. Carly'e utterly rejects 
Huwme’s theory, that Cromwell was a sincere fanatic in the be ginning of 
his career, but turned hypocrite and apostate in the day of his greatness. 
To sion indeed, Cromwell’s siucerity and truth are the elements of his 
greatne: He sees in this rough and ‘inarticulate mass’’ of manhood, 
the real thinking and acting spirit of the Revolution, rising above and 
soaring beyond those petty formalities and legal quibbles, which ere 
often, to weaker men, an insurmountable barrier. It is not the warrior, 
nor the statesman, nor the politician, nor the Christian, that Carlyle most 
admires, but the man—the man of action, the head, heart, and right 
hand, of the Revolution. Hence, when Cromwell turns out the Long 
Parliament, Carlyle admits the despotism of the act, and boldly places 
its vindication on the same ground that he would a des spotic act of 
Mahomet, or some one of his other heroes, namely, as an act of heroic 
and noble self-reliance, worthy of the greatness of the man, and the 
divinity of his mission! He does not disho ne stly suppress the fact that 
Vane’s reform bill was about to pass, devolving upon the people the 
power of the Parliament, but what manner of advantage to Cromwell 
was such e measure ;—what was he to expect from the people? So Mr. 
Carlyle reasons, and truly. Surely, to hem, and to his cause, there gould 
be no | gain thereby, for the great body of th: people might still be royal- 
ists, or republicans, or something else, than Cromwellians, and, there- 
fore, a free Parliament was the lest thing Cromwell could desire. We 
may, perhaps, say of Mr. Carlyle, that he is the only sincere and hearty 
admirer of Oliver that England ha: s produced since the ** blessed resto- 
ration.” Fox, Brodie, Godwin, al others, have spoken with much jus- 
tice and fairness of his character, but Carlyle is the only Englishman 
who hi is worshipped him as a hero;—his the first Englishm: in's hands 
which have attempted to take the Protector’s bones from the gibbet, and 
replace them in the sepulchre of England’s kings. 

By acareful reading of these elucidations of Cromwell’s letters and 
speeches we think there may be discerned a more qualified admiration of 
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* Tn one of his speeches to the Committee of Parliament, upon the subject of ac- 


cepting the title of king, Cromwell alludes to Hampden, and the conversation he had 
] 


with him in respect to forming his celebrated regiment, at the opening of the civil 
war. “ He was a very wise and worthy person,” says the Protector, “and he did 
think I talked a good notion, but an impracticable one.’ Mr. Carlyle thereupon 
throws in, by way of parenthesis—* Very aatural in Mr. Hampden, if I recollect him 
well. your highness! with his close, thin lips, an wl very vigilant eyes; with his clear, 
official understanding; lively sensibilities, to ‘unspotted character,’ ‘safe courses,’ 


&e. &c. A very brave man, but formidably thick-quilted, with pincer lips, aud very 
vigilant eyes !” 
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Oliver than is evinced in the ‘“‘ Heroes and Hero Worship.” Take for 
example, those admirable running commentaries upon the interminably 
long, and abominably dull series of speeches or conferences between the 
Protector and Committee of Parliament, upon the subject of giving 
Cromwell the title of king. This, in our judgment, is one of the finest 
portions of the work. By the depth and justness of his criticisms, and 
his occasional new and original suggestions, Mr. Carlyle contrives 
to lighten up the impenetrable obscurity, and to relieve the dullness of 
Oliver Protector’s never ending harangues. He is by no means blind to 
the inconsistency of this part of the Protector’s career. He understands 
fully the motives of his coyness, his deliberation, his backwardness, his 
studied evasion of the question. He understands the Protector’s real 
anxiety for this ‘‘ feather in his cap,” and that his pretended hesitation 
not to be “spoke with, but by mighty suit,” was the hesitation which 
the politic Buckingham inculcated on Richard— 


‘* And be not easily won to our request. 
Piay the maid’s part—still answer nay, and take it.” 


Cromwell, however, after playing the maid’s part for several days, 
after reading the petitions of his officers, and a tening to the ominous 
threatenings. of the army, did refuse to take the kingly title. Mr, Car- 
lyle is not one of those who think that his conference and argument with 
Whitelock, Lenthal, Glynn, and their associates on the committee, had 
the slightest influence in bringing his mind to its final conclusion. Nei- 
ther does he for a moment suppose that the Protector was troubled with 
scruples as to the legality and right of the thing—* formulas” and * re- 
spectabilities,” as Mr. CG; irlyle calls them—which he well knew how to 
disregard. He apparently thinks that Cromwell finally refused the prof- 
fered title, mainly because it was a mere title—a name—a something to 
which the weaker nature of Napoleon yielded, but which Cromwell, 
though naturally desirous of possessing, yet prompted by that clear-see- 
jug and far-reaching sagacity, which made him what he was, a powerful 


and mighty RULER of men, was enabled to put aside as useless, and not 


worth the risk and care of preserving. On the whole, this is a manly 
and elevated view of the subject. There is no foolish parade of the Pro- 
tector’s republican scruples, and his consistency of character; no cant- 
ing as to his purity of motive, and honesty. Sull, though a better sclu- 
tion than is generally given of the secret which was locked up inscruta- 
bly in that dark bosom, it does not seem fully satisfactory. Cromwell] 
tampered long enough with the proposal of Parliament to reveal his 
secret-longing to embrace it. We are led to believe that apprehension 
as to the result was the main reason of its rejection ; the same apprehen- 
sion which caused him to wear secret armor, and to adopt those extraor- 
dinary precautionary measures, for his personal safety, toward the close 
of his career. 

Mr. Carlyle fully appreciates the vast benefits which the Revolution 
bequeathed to English liberty. No writer, indeed, has more clearly 
seen through the real meaning of that grand popular movement. He 
calls it one of the two world-great-things that remain of English history. 
He styles it, expressively, ‘the armed appeal of Puritanism, to the in- 
visible God of Heaven, against many very visible devils on earth and else- 
where!” He sees in it one of those popular convulsions so potent and 
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so necessary in working out for down- trodden man the great problem 
of his social existence. Thus he speaks of it upon the death of Crom- 
well : 


‘* We have had our ‘ Revolutions of eighty-eight,’ officially called ‘ glorious ;’ 
and other Revolutions, not yet called glorious; and suniewhat has been gained 
fur poor mankind. Men’s ears are not now slit off by rash official ity 5 officiality 
will, fur long henceforth, be more cautious about men’s ears. The tyrannous 
star-chambers, branding irons, chimerical kings and surplices at All-hallow-tide, 


* 199 
they are gone, or with immense velocity going. Odious works ( lo follow bim !’ 


Cromwell was the great man raised up to carry out the Revolution— 
the only man who had the strength in him to carry it out. Of what con- 
sequence were laws, constitutions, forms of administration to this Puri- 
tan king. No matter how, whether by legal forms or by force, whether 
by the law or the sword, whether sustained by the popvlar will, or rely- 
ing upon himself alone—upon the iron arm of despotic authority—Oli- 
ver Protector was sent into the world to govern England—-to guide the 
revolution, and to fulfil bis 


“ appointed functions.’ 

“ With a Parliament, or, if extremity of need arrive, without a Parliament, 
and io spite of Parliaments, the Puritan Gospel-cause. sanctioned by a higher 
than Parliaments, shall not sink while-life remains in this inan. Not ti'l Oliver 
Cromwell’s head fie low, shall English Puritanism bend its head to any created 
thing. Erect, with its foot on the neck of hydra-Babylon, with its open Bible 
aod drawn sword, shall Puritanism stand, and with pious all- defiance victorious- 
ly front the world. That was Ciiver Cromwell's appointed function in this piece 
le, perilous, 


ing it, and 


of sublun ry Space—in this section ot swift flowing time; that nub 
painful function: and he has manfully done it, and is now near en 
getting honofubly relieved tron it.” 
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Puritanism could never sink of its own accord, nor until its Kine had 
fallen away. Cromwell dead, it fel! into anarchy ; and why could it not 


continue? Because, says Mr. Carlyle— 


* Varitanism was not the complete theory of this immense Universe; no, 
only a part thereof! ‘To me it seems, in my hours of hope, as if the Destinies 
meant something srander with Englas d than even Oliver Protector did. We 
will not quarrel with the destinies ; we will work as we can towards fulfilment 
of them ”’ 


Such is Thomas Carlyle’s view of English Puritanism and Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The biography of Oliver Cromwell, by John Forster, in his ‘ States- 
men of the Commonwealth of Kngl ind, ” we esteem the ablest and by 
far the best yet publis shed. Mr. Carlyle himself, than whom certainly no 
critic can better judg ye, spea iks of it in the followin g his oh and jus st terms 
of praise :— 


‘As a crown to all modern biographies of Cromwell, let us note Mr. Fors- 
ter’s late one: full of interesting o: ae excerpts and indications of what is 
notablest in the old books ; gathered and set forth with real merit, winh « ver gzy 
in abundance and superabundance; amountivg in result, we may say, to a 
vigorous decisive tearing up of all the old hypotheses on the subject, and an 


opening of the general mind for new.” 


Mr. Forster closely follows Godwin in his view of the Revolution. In 
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his elaborate minuteness of research, and his copious extracts and refer- 
ences, he has even gone beyond Mr. Godwin, and has presented us a 
biography, so far as such a thing can be said of any biography of Crom- 
well, in all respects finished and complete. 

We coincide, in the main—with one or two exceptions, presently to 
be noticed—in Mr. Forster’s view of the career and character of Crom- 
well as a statesman. No writer is more sensible of Oliver’s firmness and 
iron energy of character, and of his commanding talents for civil govern- 
ment, as well as the conduct of military affairs; nor has any one evinced 
a more thorough understanding of the nature ‘of the struggle in which 
the Commons of England engaged, or better appreciated the motives of 
the illustrious statesmen who carried it onward. He looks upon that 
struggle as a republican : he sympathizes warmly with the constant and 
unswerving friends of civi! and religious liberty, the republicans of the 
Long Parliament. Hence he has made his sketches of Vane and Marten 
two of the most charming and finished biographies to be met with—not 
written in that sycophantic spirit of adulation which is constantly seeking 
to color or distort the truth of history, in order to sustain some foregone 
conclusion, or keep out some favorite inference, but with the fidelity of 
an imparti: al biographer as to his facts, and at the same time with a warm- 
ly sympathetic feeling with his subject, which infuses vivacity and soul 
into his narrative, and brings it home at once to the heart of “the reader. 
Yet, notwithstanding bis admiration of the masterly abilities and genius 
of Cromwell, Mr. Forster justly regards him as the usurper of the liber- 
ties of the Commonwealth—as a military dictator, who proved recreant 
to the cause of republicanism, and trampled under his feet the rights of 
popular representation. He speaks in strong terms of condemnation of 
the forcible dissolution of the Long Parliament, and of Cromwell’s sub- 
sequent successful career of despotism. ‘Those who see in Oliver Crom- 
well’s conduct nothing but disinterested patriotism in assuming a more 
than royal prerogative, would do well to examine Mr. Forster’s account of 
the origin of the Protectoral government, resulting from the resignation 
of the little, or “ Barebone’’ Parliament. This pre etended res ignation of 
a body which Cromwell in his own name as Lord-General had summoned, 
and which was all that stood between him and =bsolute power, was, as 
Mr. Forster very clearly shows, a mere trick, and brought about by arti- 
fice. Rouse, the speaker, was the tool of Cromwell, and the dissolution 
of the Parliament was evidently a preconcerted plan, after a conference 
with the General. Sydenham’s motion for a dissolution sprung upon the 
minority suddenly and without any previous intimation—was stoutly op- 
posed by such men as Major-General Harrison, honest and sincere en- 
thusiasts, who once believed in Cromwell, but who could no longer be 
his dupes. The motion for a dissolution was not actually put to vote. 
Rouse left the speaker’s chair, and was followed by the Sydenham or 
Cromwell party, who proceeded at once to White hall, and placed their 
resignation of power into the hands of the Lord-General. He received 
it with well-affected surprise, and protested against taking upon himself 
alone the Inbors and cares of government! Meanwhile the minority re- 
mained in the House, in much surprise at this strange proceeding. and 
refused to obey the summons of Colonel Goffe and Lieutenant-C ‘olonel 
White to disband. Harrison asked these officers for their warrant: 
“they returned noe answer, but went and fetched two files of mus- 
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quetiers, and did as good as force them out.”* A few days after, General 
Lambert, in the name of THe army and the three nations, invested Crom- 
well with the title and dignities of Lord-Protector of the Commonwealth, 
and published an instrument of government—how sanctioned or by w hom 
written, was best known to C romwell himself. Such was the natural 
sequel to the forcible dissolution of the Long Patianatt and such the 
manner in which Cromwell usurped the supreme power. This step once 
taken, his whole subsequent career is explained—he stood before the 
world confessedly an usurper, holding his power by the sword, and the 
might of the omnipotent dictator made the right when he forced a por- 
tion of one of his Parliaments to sign a pledge of fidelity to his person 
and government—when he dissolved another at his own pleasure before 
its time—when he turned an hundred of its members out of doors—when 
he threw Vane, and Marten, and Bradshaw, into prison, and when he quar- 
tered his military governors and their satellites over all England. The 
wisdom of his civil administration, the genius displayed in his foreign 
policy, the glories of his government at home and abroad, cannot con- 
ceul these things, nor convince us thet Oliver Cromwell did not prove 
untrue to the great trust which the battles of Dunbar and Worcester 
placed in his hands, and did not sacritice the liberties of his country to 
unholy ambition. It is in this view of the case that we coincide with 
Mr. Forster, who has so clearly and distinctly traced Cromwell’s political 
career step by step, and whose judicious inferences seem to be so fairly 
warranted by the facts. 

We do not mean to sey, however, that we fully approve all Mr. Fors- 
ter’s inferences, or coinc ide j in all his conclusions. We have not been 
able to get rid of the impression that this portion of his work is written 
with too much of a partisan spirit, and that his feelings, (call them, if 
you please, prejudices,) which are clearly and decisively enlisted with 
the Independents and Republicans of the Long Parliament, may have 
led him to speak with undue harshness, and in terms of a too acrimonious 
severity, not only of Cromwell, but of others opposed to the republican 
interest. Thus, in speaking of two of the distinguished Presbyterian 
leaders in Parliament, he calls them the ‘“ venomous Prynre and the 
mean-spirited Holles,’’ forgetting, perhaps, that these men were the con- 
stant friends of civil liberty, though i in their ideas of religious toleration 
they had not reached Vane's noble and elevated principles.t So, too, 
of some acts of Cromwell during the Protectorate, which, despite the 
monstrous origin of his usurped power, really evinced a liberal and en- 
lightened spirit in his administration, and a desire to protect the liberties 
of the subject, so far as he judged them consistent with the safety of his 
government and the stability of his own power—acts which were tn them- 
selves just and wise, Mr. Forster seems either to disregard or to under- 
value. We think, too, that when he endorses as ‘‘a terrible and indis- 
putable truth,” Walter Savage Landor’s biting sarcasm upon Cromwell, 
that “he lived a hypocrite and died a traitor,” Mr. Forster approves a 


* From the letter of Mansel, one of the members, and an eye-witness. Mr. Forster 
also cites as his authorities for this account, “ Ludlow’s Memoirs,” the “ Exact Rela- 
tion and the “ New Narrative of the Dissolution.” 

t Pryune twice suffered the pani hment of having his ears cut off for se dition—quite 
enough, one would say "pose, to make a man venumous. Holles was one of the immor- 
tal five, with Pym anc Hampden, whom Charle s I. atte mpted in person to arrest in 
their seats in Parliament. 
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phrase in which something of propriety is sacrificed to epigrammatic point. 
Mr. Landor may say “‘ finer things in better English than any other writer 
of our time,’’ but these fine things are sometimes a little overstrained. 
Cromwell did not die a traitor, unless in that exceedingly limited and 
qualified sense which Mr Forster perhaps means to convey, namely, that 
he betrayed the republican Commonwealth, and sacrificed popular liberty 


to his ambition. We are equally unable to see the appropriateness of 


the phrase hypocrite, as applied to Cromwell. We have already noted 
our own judgment upon the sincerity of his religious professions, and it 
is not necessary here to repeat it. We think this theory of religious 
hypocrisy, as applied to Cromwell, wholly untenable. Nor do we under- 
stand Mr. Forster himself, as utterly denying the sincerity of his earlier 
professions of religious enthusiasm, to which he returned again in his 
last days, as the scenes of his death-bed bear abundant witness. but 
Mr. Forster believes Cromwell to have become a man wholly cestitute 
of truth—and that this was the rooted curse which lay in his nature, im- 
planted there by some early scheme of fatal ambition. He appears to think 
his whole public life a trick, and his professions a sham, designed to 
dupe his friends and cheat the world. ‘This is, at least, as strong a rep- 
resentation of the case against Cromwell as it will bear; we think it a 
little too strong. Like every crafty and ambitious statesman, Cromwell 
was not a stranger to diplomacy and intrigue. Sometimes he found it 
necessary to avail himself of the arts of dissimulation, in which he was 
a profound adept. He habitually concealed his well-laid plans, but gene- 
rally endeavored to give a plausible explanation of his actions. Nor 
were his explanations, at all times, true ones. All this, however, may be 
reconciled, without the assumption that he acted throughout upon a plan 
of systematic hypocrisy ; for there will be found running through these 
explanations, tedious and verbose as they are, a subtle and plausible logic, 
that may well have imposed upon his own mind as it did on otbers, and 
have silenced, if it did not entirely satisfy, his scruples. Cromwell, 
doubtless, carried his arts of dissimulation too far, as we have already 
noticed. Occasionally, too, he forgot his religion, so far as to descend 
to falsehood, in his eagerness to justify his conduct, and prove the purity 
of his motives. If this is all Mr. Forster means, when he says that 
Cromwell died a hypocrite, it may, in such a qualified sense, be true. 
But to say that his whole public career was but the manifestation of a 
preconcerted system of hollow-hearted duplicity and falsehood, is ascri- 
bing a littleness to the character of this really great man, which, we 
think, the facts of history do not warrant. 

Mr. Forster attributed much of the success of the Protector in his 
foreign policy, and the brilliant triumphs of his navy, to the wise and 
energetic measures of the Long Parliament. This hypothesis is cer- 
tainly not necessary to the fame of that renowned body of statesmen, 
neither is it quite just to Cromwell. The Parliament, it is true, made 
the name of England respected all over the world, and Vane, while at 
the head of the naval department, laid the foundation for the splendid 
successes of his countrymen on the ocean. But that government which 
the Long Parliament so wisely administered, lost not a whit of its resistless 


energy, when it passed into the hands of the Protector. Not for a mo-~ 


ment, from the time of Cromwell’s accession to the supreme authority, 
to the day of his death, did England cease to rise in the scale of Euro- 
pean politics ; not for a moment did she pause in her splendid career, 
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until Cromwell nearly realized his proud boast, that he would make the 
name of Enclishman as much honored as ever that of Roman had been 
This, of itself, proves his genius for government—that he was no vulgar 
usurper—but, lixe Napoleon Bonaparte, was a man endowed with that 
vigor of intellect and strength of character, which enabled him to wield 
despotic authority for the glory and advantage of his country. 

We have been tempted to pursue this subject further than was origin- 
ally designed. It is a fruitful one for comment and criticism. Mr. Fors- 
ter's book alone, which we have merely glanced at, would furnish the 
text for an elaborate essay. We have scarcely attempted to speak of its 
merits, and have done Jittle more than point out what we regard as its 


; . ‘ ne ; : 
sblemishes or defects. These, however, even if our own view of the 


subject be strictly correct, are but slight—more slight in comparison, 
when found in a work like this, distinguished for its erudition, its fullness 
of material, its richness of illustration, its generally sound and judicious 
judgment upon the character of the men and events of the age, and 
above all, by its liberal tone, and manly and elevated thought. No re- 
publican who desires to comprehend the true spirit of the English Revo- 
lution—no student, who wishes to gain a clearer insight into that re- 
markable character, Oliver Cromwell, will fail to give it something more 
than a mere casual perusal. 
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I stoop an exile on the Fingal’s deck ; 
Che moon was silv’ry, and my Thought was pale, 
And sicken d, the wreck 


Of Hope and Genius o’er a nation’s wail. 


when it looked back on 


Aye, e’en this bark, whose canvass refuge gave 
From Erin’s enemies, awakes Erin’s shame ; 
Like me, it flies o’er ocean’s stormy wave, 
From the lov’d sireland whose greatness gave it name. 


Th’ Atlantic smiles beneath the moon’s chaste ray, 
As tho’ its hungry waters never knew, 

That oft it fill’d its greed with human elay, 
Or toam’d in rapture o’er a Wave-wrapt crew. 


Beneath its mild and seeming buoyant smile, 
What rav’nous myriads of evils lie! 
Danger sports mask’d beneath each diamond isle 


Chat moves in fancy to each surgy sigh. 


Here dance around me bright phosphoric waves, 
Freeborn. but treacher U8, in their riddy race $ 
Roaring alond, to spake me, they’re not sl ive 
Chat bears my young heart to some resting-place 
Waves—in your freedom I forgive you all 
Che treachery in your immortal days; 
Spirits of might, lilre thine, needs must have gall, 


Or sweet existence would lose half its praise. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


Anotuer History of the United States—and why another? The 
author must have believed that it was needful, or at least well for us to 
have another, or he would not have given us this voluminous work. 
Every able and honest man’s motives are best elucidated by himself— 
and, therefore, we quote a passage explanatory, from Mr. Hildreth’s ad- 
vertisement to the Ist volume of his history. 


“Of centennial sermons and Fourth-of-July orations, whether professedly 
such, or in the guise of history, there are more than enough. It is due to our 
fathers, and ourselves; it is due to Truth and Philosophy, to present for once, 
on the historic page, the founders of our American nation, unbedaubed with 
patriotic rouge—wrapped up in no fine-spun cloaks of excus2s and apologv— 
without stilts, buskins, tinsel, or bedizeament—in their own proper persons, 
often rude, hard, narrow, superstitious and mistaken; but always earnest, 
downright, manly, and sincere. The result of their labors is eulogy enough ; 
their best apology is to tell their story exactly as it was. 

“We have, accordinzly, in this book, an attempt to set forth the personages 
of our colonial and revolutionary history, such as they realiy were in their own 
day and generation, living and breathing men, their faults as well as their 
Virtues, their weaknesses as well as thicir strength—for to know men, we must 
know them in both aspects; and endeavor to trace our institutions—religious, 
social, and political, from their embryo state ; to show, in fine, fromm what be- 
ginnings, by what influences, and through what changes the United States of 
America are what they are.” 


Americans have nearly reached that point in individual and national 
development, where they can relish plain prose. An acknowledged lady 
can wear a poor dress, without remark—one that would edify all the 
gossips, if the lady were a woman, whose fortune was yet to make, and 
whose style and fournure weve yet to be achieved. In a new country, 
where the people live in log houses, and have a plentiful lack of rocking- 
chairs, carriages, cheese-presses, and other comforts and elegancies of a 
refined civilization, we are sure to find a rage for idealism. Fourth-of- 
July orations are in demand the year round, and are r peated every 
Sunday, on Thanksgiving and Fast days, and at camp- os ings, with a 
fantasia of variations to suit the diffe rent occasions. Children say “ I 
don’t care,” when they care most, and men assert themselves most, when 
not quite assured of their merits. Our self-glorifications are a set of 
idealisms that have grown, probably as much out of a sense of want, as 
a sense of fulness—as much out of what we have not, as what we have— 
and just in proportion as we are individually and nationally perfected, 
we shall be contented with being, instead of asserting—with plain un- 
imaginative truth, instead of florid fancy—we shall be contented each 
to fight on his own hook, instead of joining “ A Mutual Admiration So- 
ciety,” in the vain hope of compensating oyrselves for the contempt of 
Eng! ind, the only country for whose respect we really care a straw. 

But the glancing, gilded wings of our glorious F ourth-of-July orations are 
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very charining as they disappear in the receding past, albeit they are come- 
what of the mixed metaphor order, and have feathers on the back and 
wool on the belly. In Hitdreth’s s history we have no profusion of legiti- 
mate, or illegitimate oratory, or ornament. He has been accused of be- 
ing as cold as ice; but, if so, he has the merit of being as clear as the 
best ice ever frozen. The transparency of truth has in it a recommen. 
dation, of which we are quite too matter-of-fact to complain; at the same 
time we must confess to a partiality to the beautiful poetry of one whose 
work is placed in a seeming competition with that of Mr. Hildreth. 
There is in yeality no compe tition between Bancroft and Hildreth. It 
would be folly to say that the commonest act of life has not many pha- 
ses—how much more then the grand drama of the new world’s history. 

Many good and true pictures of Napoleon have been painted—the se- 
vere, and truthful, and almost colorless grandeur of Delaroche’s picture 
of Napoleon crossing the Alps, does not render these of no value—but 
we feel, when we look on this picture, that the simple, naked truth is the 
wildest and most glowing poem. 

It was a beautiful saying of Bancroft, that ‘‘Columbus started for the 
new world with a faith that would have created it if he had not found 
it.” The poetic beauty, ana the encharting music of this sentence, had 
flashed before our eyes, and rung in our ears for years; and the vision 
and melody were first disturbed by- the first sentence in Hildreth’s his- 
tory. Read it, and judge how we could forgive him. 


* When oe undertook his first voyage across the Atlantic, the passage 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope was as yet unknown. The fabulous 
wealth of the regions of the East, especially as set forth by the Venetian, Marco 
Polo, fired the bold imagination of that great navigater, sustained bis hopes, 
and prompted his persevering efforts. In the newly invented astrolabe, the 
prelecessor of the quadrant. he possessed an instrument to ascertain his Jati- 
tude, and in the compass a guide across the sea. With scientific heroism, rely- 
ing on the theory of the earth’s rotundity, while the prevailing under estimate 
as to its size, dimivished to his ardent mind the dangers of an untried voyage, 
first of men, he dared to hope to reach Asia by a western passage. He 
thought he had done so; the new land he had found he called the West In- 
dies ; and he zealously persisted, and died iu the belief, that those new lands 
were a part of Cathay, or farther India. 

‘‘Amerigo Vespucci, following presently in the track of Columbus, seems 
first to have perceived in those western regions a NEW worLp. As such 
he early announced it in his famous letter to Lorenzo de Medici, and to that 
remarkable announcement, adding, as it did, a fourth quarter to the globe, and 
soon confirmed by subsequent discoveries, ought we not to ascribe the name of 
America? not, as Spanish historians, jealous for the fame of Columbus, 
would have it, to an alleged successful fraud on the part of Vespucci, in pas- 
sing himself off as having flrst seen the western vontinent. 

“That continent, in fact, was first seen, neither by Columbus or Vespucci. 
It has even been conjectured, on the strength of an old Icelandic ballad, that 
five centuries before the time of those great navigators, the North American 
coasts were reached by Danish adventurers from Iceland. Greenland they cer- 
tainly discovered and colonized; but their alleged visit to North America, 
though not without warm advocates, rests on evidence of too mythic a char- 
acter to find a place in authentic history. To the Cabots, at the head of an 
English expedition, the historical honor belongs of having, first of Europeans, 
seen the main land of the western continent.” 
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very charining as they disappear in the receding past, albeit they are come- 
what of the mixed metaphor order, and have feathers on the back and 
wool on the belly. In Hitdreth’s history we have no profusion of legiti- 
mate, or illegitimate oratory, or ornament. He has been accused of be- 
ing as cold as ice; but, if so, he has the merit of being as clear as the 
best ice ever frozen. The transparency of truth has in it a recommen- 
dation, of which we are quite too matter-of-fact to complain; at the same 
time we must confess to a partiality to the beautiful poetry of one whose 
work is placed in a seeming competition with that of Mr. Hildreth. 
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would be folly to say that the commonest act of life has not many pha- 
ses—how much more then the grand drama of the new world’s history. 

Many good and true pictures of N: apoleon have been painted—the se- 
vere, and truthful, and almost colorless grandeur of Delaroche’s picture 
of Napoleon crossing the Alps, does not render these of no value—but 
we feel, when we look on this picture, that the simple, naked truth is the 
wildest and most glowing poem. 

It was a beautiful saying of Bancroft, that ‘‘Columbus started for the 
new world with a faith that would have crea ted it if he had not found 
it.” The poetic beauty, ana the enchanting music of this sentence, had 
flashed before our eyes, and rung in our ears for years; and the vision 
and melody were first disturbed by the first sentence in Hildreth’s his- 
tory. Read it, and judge how we could forgive him. 


* When Senin undertook his first voyage across the Atlantic, the passage 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope was as yet unknown. The fabulous 
wealth of the regions of the Kast. espe cially as set forth by the Venetian, Marco 
Polo, fired the bold imagination of that great navigater, sustained his hopes, 
and prompted his persevering efforts. In the newly invented astrolabe, the 
pre‘lecessor of the quadrant. h : possessed an instrument to ascertain his lati- 
tude, and in the compass a guide across the sea. With scientific heroism, rely- 
ing on the theory of the earth’s rotundity, while the prevailing under estimate 
as to its size, dimipished to his ardent mind the dangers of an untried voyage, 
first of men, he dared to hope to reach Asia by a western passage. He 
thought he had done so; the new land he had found he ealled the West In- 
dies ; and he zealously persisted, and died in the belief, that those new lands 
were a part of Cathay, or farther India. 

‘*Amerigo Vespucci, following presently in the track of Columbus, seems 
first to have perceived in those western regions a NEW WworRLp. As such 
he early announced it in his famous letter to Lorenzo de Medici, and to that 
remarkable announcement, adding, as it did, a fourth quarter to the globe, and 
soon confirmed by subsequent discoveries, ought we not to ascribe the name of 
America? not, as Spanish historians, jealous for the fame of Columbus, 
would have it, to an alleged successful fraud on the part of Vespucci, in pas- 
sing himself off as having frst seen the western continent. 

“That continent, in fact, was first seen, neither by Columbus or Vespucci. 
It has even been conjectured, on the strength of an old Icelandic ballad, that 
five centuries before the time of those great navigators, the North American 
coasts were reached by Danish adventurers from Iceland. Greenland they cer- 
tainly discovered and colonized; but their alleged visit to North America, 
though not without warm advocates, rests on evidence of too mythic a char- 
acter to find a place in authentic history. To the Cabots, at the head of an 
English expedition, the historical honor belongs of having, first of Europeans, 
seen the main land of the western continent.” 
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And for thus shattering the prism of our fancy into a thousand frag- 
ments, by this hard fact- blow, we have forgiven Mr. Hildreth, and have 
read his history with an interest that we ‘did not bargain for when we 
commenced; an interest that belongs to the events, and the clear classi- 
fication and relation of them adopted by the philosophical author. In- 
deed we had not nearly finished the perusal of his work, when we be- 
came convinced that it is one of the providences, regarding intimately 
the progress of our race, that a calm, clear-seeing, impartial philosopher, 
such as Hildreth is, should write the history of our country. Step by 
step he shows the growth of man, from the infant Puritan, with his nar- 
row field of vision, his prejudices, his intolerance and tyranny, all of 
which, in the proud humility of his heart, he cherishes for God’s sake, 
with a pious earnestness that makes us prone to forgive the mischief he 
works to Quakers, and all heterodoxy. Step by step is shown the 
growth of our Puritan fathers through tyranny, and resistance to tyranny, 
through the modifications of a religious faith, so stern and unyielding 
that its possessors would readily have taken the oath of eternal consis- 
tency. Their religious faith was hard and uncomfortable as their Jot in 
the new world, and the circumstances they bad escaped in the old; and 
all unconsciously that faith became softened, as life became less a strug- 
gle to them. The facts of this most interesting and most perfected of 
all human growths, the individual and national progression of a people 
to the highest civilization, and the broadest freedom on the face of the 
globe, are given with a calm, clear and impartia! circumstantiality, 
which is worthy of our best ace eptance 

It is one of the most interesting of human employments to watch the 
growth of our country’s freedom, from germ to broad-spreading tree, and 
we recognise the full worth of Hildreth’s fidelity, honesty and impar- 
tiality, as he guides us through the mazes of the development of this 
great republic. We look around us, and we look back, with a feeling of 
astonisiiment at this mighty fact of growth. We compare the magnetic 
telegraph and the messenger who went through the woods by spotted 
trees, with letters in his pocket, and a bag of parched corn, for suste- 
nance on his long and weary journey, on his back. Not less wonderful 
is the change from tyranny to toleration in men’s winds. We ask our- 
selves if we are the same people who fled from religious tyranny at home, 
and then hung Quakers, and pressed witches to death, and whipped deli- 
cate women; and then again rebelled against oppression, and after years 
of struggle have emancipated ourselves so far as to stand on the broad 
basis of universal suffrage, and to punish heterodoxy only by the pillory 
of an opposite public opinion. To trace, simply and quietly, how all this 
is done, in company with one who will not deceive, even though we could 

wish it, and like true Yankees be willing to pay for it, is a most interest- 
ing and valuable employment of time. 

The history of witchcraft is one of the most fascinating portions of 
this work. We subjoin an extract to show how the people seemed to be 
taking leave of their senses, and another to show that there were indivi- 
dual exceptions :— 


** The idea of fixed general laws binding the universe is of very modern ori- 
gin, at least of very modern currency. Special supernatural interference served 
for ages as a compendious and comprehensive explavation of all rare and un- 
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accountable events. The Protestants, while they rejected with passionate con- 
tempt the miracles and relics of the papal church, were yet by no means free 
from superstition. Eastern legends—derived, it would seem, to Europe, from 
the Paulicians, and through them from the Manicheans, and through them from 
the Persian Magi—legends which gave to the devil a great influence over the 
events of this world—had made a profound impression upon the Hussites and 
Lollards, forerunners of Luther’s Reformation. For two or three centuries 
previous to Luther, the devil figures more and more in the popular mythology 
of Europe. Luther himself encountered the arch tempter, but put him to 
flight with an inkstand—truly, in his hands, a formidable weapon! The Pro- 
testants seem to have indemnified themselves for rejecting so many popish fables 
by remodelling the old Scandinavian, Classical, Oriental and Middle-Age legends 
on the subject of witchcraft into a somewhat new shape—a counterpart, as it 
were, to the Protestant theological system. A covenant was supposed between 
the devil and certain unhappy persons called witches—a sort of parody on the 
covevant between God and His holy elect. These witches, mostly ill-temper- 
ed old women, were supposed to have bargained away their souls for the privi- 
lege of vexing and tormenting their neighbors. Thus was afforded a ready ex- 
planation for a thousand cross-grained domestic accidents, constantly happening 
to the best of men, of a nature to be plausibly ascribed to some invisible spirit 
of vexation and malice. It was also a part of the supposed business of the 
witches to induce new victims to enter the compact.” 

‘* Reason and common sense at last found an advocate in Robert Calef, a citi- 
zen of Boston, sneered at by Cotton Mather as ‘ a weaver who pretended to be a 
merchant.’ and afterward, when he grew more angry, as ‘a coal sent from hell’ 
to blacken his character—a man, however, of sound intelligence and courageous 
spirit. Calef wrote an account, also handed about in manuscript. of what had 
been said and done during a visitation of the Mathers to this afflicted damsel, 
an exposure of her imposture and their credulity, which so nettled Cotton Ma- 
ther, that he commenced a prosecution for slander against Calef, which, how- 
ever, he soon saw reason to drop. Calef then addressed a series of letters to 
Mather, and the other Boston ministers, in which he denied and ridiculed any 
such compacts with the devil as were commonly believed in under the name of 
witchcraft. The witchcraft spoken of in the Bible meant no more, he maintained, 
than * hatred or oppositicn to the word and worship of God, and seeking to se- 
duce therefrom by some sign’—a definition which he had found in some English 
writer on the subject, and which he fortified by divers texts. 

* It was, perhaps, to furnish materials for a reply to Calef. that a circular from 
Harvard College, signed by Increase Mather, as President, and by all the neigh- 
boring ministers as fellows, invited reports ‘of apparitions, possessions, enchant- 
ments, and all extraordinary things. wherein the existence and agency of the in- 
visible world is more sensibly demonstrated,’ to be used ‘as some fit assembly 
of ministers might direct.’ But the invisible world was fast ceasing to be visi- 
ble, and Cotton Mather laments that in ten years scarce five returns were re- 
ceived to this circular.” 


Closely connected with this is the account of the advent of Quakerism 
in New-England. Our Pilgrim fathers gave a similar welcome to both 
witches and Quakers, and they searched for ‘ Devil’s teats,” and other 
evidences of witchcraft, on the first female ministers of the Quaker sect 
who came amongsi them in 1656, These were imprisoned and banished ; 
others came to share the same fate. Some of them returned, and one 
woman found a mission to go to Constantinople, to convert the Mussul- 
mans. ‘* The Mahommedans,” says Mr. Hildreth, “‘ find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between inspiration and insanity, and regard with veneration and 
awe all persons of exalted imagination. ‘The Quaker prophetess passed 
unharmed through the Turkish armies, and was even admitted to an au- 
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dience of the Grand Vizier.” In this instance, the barbarous Turks ap- 
pear to much better advantage than our barbarous Christian forefathers. 
Opposition and oppression wrought their usual results. The Quakers, 
like other enthusiasts who believe they have a mission to the world, were 
always sure that they were needed where they were not wanted, and they 
went accordingly, The principal men of Rhode Island, who were nurs- 
ing the germ of religious freedom in a most prais seworthy manner, were 
applied to by the Commissioners of the United Colonies, to reject and 
cast out the Quakers. They replied as follows :—*‘ To those places 
where these people are most of all suffered to declare themselves free ly, 
and are openly opposed by arguments in discourse, they least desire to 
come, so that they begin to loathe this place, for that they are not op- 
posed by the civil authority, but with all patience and mee -kness are suf- 
fered to say over their pretended revel: hig nor are they like or able 
tv gain many here to their way. Surely, they delight to be persecvted, 
and are likely to gain more adbentahi by ‘the conceit of their patient suf 
ferings than by consent to their pernicious sayings.”’ Mr. Hildreth re- 
marks upon this :—** But neither good advice nor good example made 
any impression on the United Colonies. A new law of Massachusetts 
iniposing fires on all who attended Quaker meetings, or spoke at the m, 
did but increase the disposition to speak and to hear. In spite of whip- 
pings, brandings, and cropping of ears, the banished Quakers persi-ted 
in returning. ‘They flocked, indeed, to Massachusetts, and especiaily to 
Boston, as to places possessed with the spirit of intolerance, and there- 
fore the more in need of their presence and preaching.” Our recent 
Mormon experience may show us that we have not yet fully profited by 
the example of our forefathers, and may justify this extract from the re- 
cord of this almost, or, we might well suppose, quite forgotten persecution. 
To stamp fanaticism with the character of true religion, with many, the 
die of persecution is alone needed. ‘This is one of the important lessons 
that the American people, as a whole, have not yet learned. It is hoped 
they msy have it perfect before the advent of another Jos seph Sinith—a 
murdered im: in, whether he was knave, fanatic or fool, or a compound of all. 
Witchcraft seeins to have existed in all ages, ander different names, and 
that it is petted, tolerated and taught at the present day, by some of the 
learned of the land, under the name of Mesmerism, is one of the please 
antrics of the nineteenth century. When no human opinion is rejected, 
scorned or persecuted, till it has been weighed, examined and tested, then 
the day of human freedom will] not only have dawned, but have reached 
high noon. The precursor of this day is thus noted by Hildreth in the 
progress of our history :— 


** Abandoning a thought which for centuries had dazzled the imagination of 
Christendom, giving rise to a thousand heroic efforts, but the impracticability of 
which was tow becoming apparent, the revivalists fell back on the notion o| in- 
dividual salvation. Adopting a Quietistic theory, leaving politics to worldly 
men, or the Providence of God, it became their prominent idea not to save the 
commonwealth, but to save themselves. Religion, so corspicuous hitherto as 
the glowing, sometimes lurid, atmosphere of our histcrical picture, fades heace- 
forth, and «lmost vanishes away.” 


This may seem a strange germ of freedom and toleration, but that man 
has got a good way toward both, who thinks that he had better mind his 
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own business than another’s, and who considers that he needs saving as 
much as his neighbor. He then begins to cease to impose himself ‘and 
his opinions upon others as the only condition of their salvation. This 
minding one’s own business, is the beginning of the end of all tyranny. 

Of all the great names s that adorn our history, perhaps no one did more 
to free us from mental slavery than Franklin, Our historian bears hon- 
orable testimony to his deeds as fullows :— 

‘+ Franklin was more than a mere party politician. Owing, among other 
things, to the intermixture of languages, races and sects, the important ‘subject 
of education had been almost as much neglected in Pennsylvania as in New- 
York. Franklin projected an academy and a free-school, which became pre- 
sently a College, and, finally, the University of Pennsylvania. He promoted, 
also, the foundation of the Philadelphia Library and of the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital. The first native of America who wrote the English language with classic 
taste and elegance, he edited, printe -d and published the first American periodi- 
cal Magazine. But this experiment was premature, and after a year or two, 
was discontinued for want of support. Presently be became famous for his elec- 
trical discoveries, which gave him a reputation in Europe such as no other Ame- 
rican has ever acquired.” 

We love to take every legitimate opportunity to inscribe the revered 
name of Franklin in sight of Americans. 

Hildreth is a historian of most truthful and methodical accuracy. His 
style is clear, concise and charming, though without figurative ornament. 
He makes points like the point of a ‘diamond. His an: ilysis of motives 
and causes stamps him as a philosopher of the first rank. 

To those who think his work superfluous because we have other histo- 
ries, we have only to say, that the fact that we have steamboats, is no ar- 
gument against a railroad and locomotive, or vice versa. Our country 
has grown rich enough to indulge in a variety of talent and genius, as 
well as in a variety of material goods. 
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Girt by the bounding river’s foam, | Oft by thy mansion’s stately pile, 
Sweet Island Home, Sweet river isle. 
Green be thy shades, and o’er thy bowers,| Is heard the lover’s timid lay, 
Light speed the honrs. At close of day. 
And winter, if its chilly blast Say, does thy queen, with smiles as sweet, 


All off’rings greet, 
| Or is my voice and fav’rite air 


Must come at last, 
Remeinber’d there ? 


Deal gently with a spot so fair, 
My heart is there ! 


Full many a prouder isle I’ve seen, | Say, does she wander forth alone, 
A gem of green, At early dawn, 

Set in the sunlit ocean’s fold, | Where the wild waters dance along 
O! living gold, With merry song ? 

But when the fays of the high cascade Or to her vine-encircled bower, 
Their rainbows spread, At vesper-hour, 

And deck their river isle with care, | Does she, with lute in hand, repair, 
More beauty’s there. And wish me there ? 

For, with the tears of morn and eve, | If fondest wishes had the pow’r 
They deftly weave To sway the hour, 

An archway o’er the waterfall ; | The brief, sad hour of ‘toil and strife, 
And then with all A mortal’s lile, 

Their azure tints and purple dyes, | Forth to that river-isle I'd fly, 
Robbed from the skies, If but to die, 


Paint the gay fabric, to declare 
Their presence there. 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. CXXXIX. 4 


For o’er my grave an angel there 
Would kneel in prayer. 
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EARNING A LIVING; 


A COMEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 


mc 


ACT V.—Scene lll. (Concluded.) 


(Enter Servant ) 
Serv. A boy below, sir, wishes to speak to Mr. Glumly. 
V. Send him up. [Evit servant. 


(Enter Bor ) 


Boy. Here’sa note from Mr. capitate sir. Wants an answer, 

G. (after reading with some appearance of ae -) Here—wait—find a 
chair there in the entry, will you? (E vit Boy. ansittart, can I write a line. 

V. Certainly. (Arranges a place jor mes (To Hollybush.) Tt was a 
strange pique he took against them. ‘That India voyage was the cause of it 
all, but I never could understand how. 

J. H. No; it was not the India voyage. Do you mean Duperu’s voyage ? 

V. Yes. 

J. H. Why, what bad Hay and Hartington to do with that ? 

V. Your brother suspected that they were Duperu’s principals. He tried 
to get it out of me, but I would say nothing. 

J. H. 1 didn’t know he had any such idea. 

G. Now, gentlemen, just look here a moment. Boy (calling) come in here. 
(Enter Boy.) Tell Mr. Barbow that you heard me read his letter and my answer 
to these gentlemen. 

Boy. Yes, sir. 

G. Do you know Barbow, Vansittart? 

V. Yes; heis an editor, is he not? 

G. Ina small way, he has been; but latterly his chief industry has been 
to write for my magazine. J gave him double charity. First, I published his 
articles, and thea I paid him for them. 

V. Mercy is twice blessed. 

G. Yes; but these blessings are both for him that takes. Well, now, this 
fellow wants the magazine ; and I promised it to him after a sort. I meant to 

ive it to him after my marriage, and | told him so. 

J. H. Can he manage it? | 

G. I don't know. But he came to my room, and contrived to steal a paper 
of mine, of which he thinks he can make an instrument to bully me, and bow 
he demands a formal obligation for the transfer of the magazine. 

J. H. Or else he will show you up? 

G. Yes. He started the matter yesterday, and [ gave him a set-down 
which I supposed was effectual, and I meant to forgive him. But now, see 
whut he writes to me. ( Reads.) 

“Sir: You gave me some abusive language yesterday, which you may find 
occasion to repent. It has produced in my mind the opposite ellect from what 
you wished. I am satisfied, on reviewing your whole conduct. that you do not 
mean to give me the magazine, and that you think I will keep quiet till you are 
married, and then you may defy me. I therefure demand a formal writing, 
binding you to assign me the magazine; otherwise I will consider that matter 
as ended, and do what I can to be revenged. Your promise by itself is not 
worth a straw; which remark I make to you, upon due deliberation, and from 
a thorough knowledge of your character. 

“ Your obedient servant, 
«“T. G. Barzsow.” 
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J. H. A very pleasant epistolatory style. 
V. Clear, pointed, and business-like. 
G. I'm glad you like it. Now here’s my answer. 


“Sir: I have received your letter. As for my abusing you yesterday, itis a 
small circumstance, which at this distance of time | cannot be expected to re- 
member. Probably I told you you were a scoundrel, and a fool; if not, the 
omission was incidental, and I take the opportunity to tell you so now; and I 
do so upon due deliberation, and from a thorough knowledge of your character. 

‘* Your obedient servant, 
« R. A. Guumuyr.” 

J. H. That’s as good as the other. 

G. (Sealing, and giving it to the boy.) Yes, a fine style is catching. Will 
you walk, Mr. Hollybush. 

J. H. Yes. Good-day, Vansittart. (Ezeunt G.and J. H.) 

[ Scene closes. 


Scene IJI.—Mrs. Duparre’s. Mrs. Duparre and Miss DuBarre. 


Mrs. D. Well, Nancy, has your inamorato been here to-day ? 

Miss D. Not yet. 

Mrs. D. Are you very impatient ? 

Miss D. Not at all. I am quite sure of him, he will be here at two o’clock. 

Mrs. D. Oho! we have arranged all that. He will be here in five minutes, 
then; (Looking at her watch,) do you intend to take a department in the 
magazine, Nancy? 

Miss. D. Very likely. 

Mrs. D. You ought to write the financial articles. Don’t you think so? 

Miss D. Maria, what do you mean? 

Mrs. D. No, upon the whole, I think Mr. Glumly has shown himself a 
good financier. 

Miss D. Maria! what good does it do you to throw out such insinuations 
as that? 

Mrs. D. None at all, Nancy—don't be angry. But when a rich girl mar- 
ries a poor man, she ought to test his sentiments a little, if possible. 

Miss D. Have I not tested Robert’s? Have I not seen, for months and 
months, that he was attached to me long before he ventured to speak ? 

Mrs. D. Well, well, don’t let us quarrel about it, for here he comes. 


(Enter GLUMLY.) 


We were just speaking of you Mr. Glumly. 
G. lam glad of it. I am sure I am safe in your hands, and in your’s, too, 


dear lady, (taking Miss D.’s hand.) 
(Enter a SeRvANT.) 


Serv. Note for Miss Dubarre. (Lrit.) 

Miss D. It seems quite an epistle. (Opens and looks it over with signs of 
surprise.) Look here. 

Mrs. D. What is here? (taking the letter.) A declaration of love. Shall 
I read it ? 

Miss D. Yes—No—But it’s the strangest thing. You read it Mr. Glumly. 
(Gives il to him.) 

G. Shall I read it aloud? 

Miss D. Yes, if you please. 

G. Iwill, and then I will give you the explanation of this absurd mancuvre. 
( Reads.) 
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** Dear Lady: It is not without a consciousness of extreme presumption that 

I venture to offer toa lady placed as you are, the homage of another adorer. 
I have hoped, indeed, and feared by turns, that through the cold forms of society, 
your quick eye may have divined the deep feelings those forms restrained,— 
but I cannot leave this any longer in doubt. I am urged by an impulse too strong 
for forms to send you this brief declaration, that [ may know positively, that you 
know that my life is in your hands, and may find in your smiles or frowns when 
we next meet, the unequivocal oracle of my destiny. 

Your's, with deep devotion, 
“ F. G. Barsow.” 

Miss D. Who is F. G. Barbow ? 

G. He ‘sa sort of editor, and lives by his wits, such as they are. 

Mrs. D. Is it that seedy looking literary man one always sees over the stove 
at the city library ? 

G. The very same. 

Miss D. Oh, but Maria, you don’t know the strangest part of this. « 

Mrs. D, It is all strange enough. What don’t 1 know? 

Miss D. Why, this declaration is copied word for word from the one Mr. 

Glumly sent me. 

Mrs. D. That is strange: how did he get it to copy? 

G. He stole it from my room—the rough draft I first made of it, and the use 
he meant to make of it, was to force me to give him up my magazine. 

Mrs. D. How so? 

G. Why, he asked me for the magazine, and I refused to promise, when he 
threatened to come here with some humbug story, about my sending this same 
letter to a dozen different ladies, and tosome of them within a week, and he 
would produce the copy for his proof. So 1 understood his project. 

Mrs. D. But that is not what he seems to be at now. 

G. No, [ don’t perfectly comprehend this movement. Probably he means s 
to excite Miss Dubarre’s curiosity, and so obtain an interview, and tell his story. 
Will you hear it ? 

Miss D. No. 

G. Think well of it. If you will hear him, I will send him here; but if you 
are quite sure you don’t wish to hear what he may have to say, I'll give him an 
answer. 

Miss D. Do so. I will have nothing to do with it. 

G 1 will—and 1 will give an answer that will very much surprise you. 
( Writes at table.) 

Mrs. D. It’s a very pretty letter. But what does this mean: ‘“ placed as 

ouare.” I[t does not allude to that affair ? 

Miss D. Oh, Maria! It mearly means the difference of our fortunes. 

Mrs. D. Oh, that is it! 

G. (Rising reads.) ** Sir, you have shot your bolt, and now I hone you feel 
better? You will perceive how little anything that you do can influence my 
conduct, when I inform you that [ do yet intend to assign you the magazine, 
which I admit that 1 have promised to you. If you can make sixpence out of 
it, itis more than ever [ could. Your obt. serv’t., ‘ 


R. A. Guumty.” 


Mrs. D. Oh, Mr. Glumly! But I’m sorry you put in that last phrase. 
G. Oh, that’s for spite. He can make a living of it. 
Miss D. But the letter sounded so magnanimous without that. 
G. That’s true; but I must spare that. It is a poke under the fifth rib. 
(Seals and addresses the letter.) Will you let your servant carry it ? 
Mrs. D. Certainly. (Rings and sends it off.) 
G. Well, I came here to tell you some news, but this fellow has put 
it all out of my head 
Miss D. What was it? { 
G. It concerns ustwo. We are to have no more elopements. : 
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Miss D. No more. 

G. No. Hay and Hartington have made their peace with old Hollybush, 
and Mr. Vansittuart is all smiles and congratulations. 

Miss D. That is news, indeed. Vansittart thinks there will be weddings, 
and dinners, and suppers. 

G. Of which he will get his share ? 

Miss D. Not of the weddings. His hopes of that sort are at an end 
at last. 

G. Oh, no! he will finish by hooking on to the family yet. 

Miss D. They are all married now, and engaged. 

G. Yes, but he’ll find out some cousin or connection. His fate is to play 
fungus to the Hollybush tribe to the end. 

Mrs. D. Isa husband a fungus? 

G. That's unlucky. I did not mean that, you may be sure. But ifa 
man is a fungus, he won’t change his nature when he becomes a husband. 


(Enter J. Hottysusn and Minertra.) 


Mrs. D. Oh Minetta! How do you do, Mr. Hollybush ? Ob Minetta, you are 
a little too late ; you have just missed a scene. 

Minetta. What scene ? 

Miss D. Oh, never mind, I'll tell you another time. 

G. (lo J. H.) My friend Barbow. 

J. H. What! he has not been here, has he ? 

G. No, not quite that; but he has sént a letter. 

H. With a view to make trouble here? 

Yes. 

Hl. Well he has said what he had tosay, has he ? 
- I have explained what he Jeft unsaid. 

J. H. So bis sting is drawn, and no harm done. 

G. Yes. 

J. H. Well, I have heard of black-mail, but I never had a clear case of an 
attempt of the kind within my own knowledge before. 

Mrs. D. ‘There is a good deal of black-mail paid in this city, they say. 

G. I suppose there is; and I have been in the way of knowing more about 
it than any of you. 1 have been told repeated instances of people demanding 
money, or threatening to disclose something they knew, or pretended to know, 
but I never heard before of the threat being executed. Not a single instance. 

J. H. Not when they were refused ? 

G. No. These fellows cannot do much harm, and they know it. When they 
find a weak subject, they bleed him freely ; but if a man resists, they flee. 

Mrs. D. Where are your nieces, Mr. Hollybush ? 

J. H. At home, I believe, Madam. 

(Enter Cuartotre and Mary.) 

Why, here they come 

Mrs. D. Oh! dear girls, how do you do? I’m very glad to see you, indeed. 

C. We've just run over for a moment, to deliver you a message from papa. 

Mrs. D. What is it? 

C. He wants you and Nancy to come over to dine with us to-day. 

M. There is a note gone to your rooms, Mr. Glumly, also, (@. bows.) and 
one to your house, Minetta, for your father and mother, and yourself. Uncle 
Jacob, you willcome, of course ? 

J. H. Certainly. 

Mrs. D. Any more company? 

C. Yes, I suppose there will be one or two more. 

Mrs. D. Sv dol; but I cannot imagine who, for the life of me. 


C. Well, come at five o’clock, and you willsee. Good by. 
[Scene closes. 
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Scene [V.—Durervu’s counting house. Dureru alone. (Enter Hay and 
HArTINGTON.) 


Hay. Well Mr. Duperu, what news? 
D. None at all. 
Hn. Itisallover,then. It is now three o’clock. 


i D. More than a quarter past. 
Pt Hay. Your notes lie over, then. 
Hi a. tee. 
|| H'n. And will be protested? Could you not have got an extension? 
 }) D. Perhaps I might, if I had had time. But this thing was so sudden. 
ne Hn. It isa great disaster, and one for which we can never indemnify you. 


Even if we could make you good for it pecuniarily, yet the mortification can- 
not be compensated. 

Hay. What do you expect from our voyage, Mr. Duperu. 

D. Large profits for you. 

Hay. After losing those bills ? 

D. Yes, as much as you will lose. But Chapman’s house is expected to 
pay a good deal, and may perhaps pay the whole. 


Hay. Well, you must take our profits We cannot get you into such a 
| mess as this and let you bear the loss and trouble, and hand over the advan- 
| tage to us. 

D. I shall get my commissions, and shall take nothing more. When I 
] undertook this business, I took the risks connected with it, and this was one of 
them. But I did not think there was any danger. (£nter aclerk with a letter.) 
i What is this ? 

i Clk. Don’t know, sir. 

i D. Itcan’t interest me. (Takes it and throws it on the table.) 
| Hay. Is it a protest? 

Wy D. No—that would be served on me by a notary ; and besides, it cannot 
} come till to-morrow. 


Hay. Well look at it at least ? 
D. (Opens it.) Good Lord! here are my notes. 
H’n. Your notes! 


D. Yes, every one duly paid and stamped. Do you know nothing of this? 
Hn No, indeed. 


D. Then it is Mr. Hollybush; he’sa noble old man, with all his eccentri- 





i cities. I thought he was hard and unfeeling to-day—it seemed to me he might 
ii so easily do this thing, which to me was so important, and he would not say a 
i word. But when he gets away, he does it. 

i, Hay. There are few enough such men as that. 

i D. There are plenty that would have talked, and would not have done any- 
i thing. Heavens, what a weight is off my mind ! 

4 H’n. And off mine too ; and yet another weight is laid on, Hay. Does not 


your conscience touch you now! ‘There was a great wrong we should have 
done this man, you and I, and Charlotte, and Mary. Are you not glad we failed ? 

Hay. Indeed I am. 

Hn. We might better have been patient a little while. He thought, no 
doubt, he was right in what he did. I wish we had not done what we did. 
\ Hay. Well, sodolI. But my life cannot be passed in repenting ; I’m sorry, 
but there’s an end. 

(Enter CieRK.) 


f Clk. <A note, sir. 


mh) D (Taking it and reading.) It is from Mr. Hollybush. He invites me 
to dine with him at five o’clock. 


| Clk. The servant asked if these gentlemen were here. He has notes 
| for them. 
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D. Bring them in. 

Clk. Yes, sir. (Exit, and returns with the notes, and exit again.) 

Hn. Why this is odd. My invitation is for half-past four. 

Hay. So is mine. 

D. (looking at his note again.) Mine says five plain enough. 

Hay. He means to give us soup and fish,and let you begin at the roast beef. 

D. I'm willing; I've gone through too much to-day to care what I have tor 
dinner. I won’t refuse his invitation. though. 

Hay. No; he honored your notes, you must honor his. 

BD. He means to have a family talk with you before the conspasy arrives 

Hay. Well, let us hope so. 1 am happy ecough to-day to believe 
anything. 

Hn. Letus go anddress. (£veunt.) [ Scene closes. 


Scene V.—Oup Houuiysusn’s house. Mrs. Campion, Minerta, Mrs. 
AND Miss Dusparre, CHARLOTTE, and Mary. 


Minetta. Now, Charlotte, while the gentlemen take their wine, tell us 
about the scene, before dinner ? 

C. Oh, Minetta, there was not any scene. 

Minetta. But there wes an explanation, an eclaircissement ; tell us about it, 
leaving out the secrets, if there were any. Come, come, you are quite among 
friends 

C. Why, papa, you know, received 1 the young gentlemen very kindly, and 
talked to them, as if nothing had happened extraordins ary. 

Miss D. Weather, and politics, and such thing 

C. Yes, but they did not answer him much. Th ley were thinking of some- 
thing else. 

Mineita. V ery likely. 

C. At last, Hartington spoke out—he could not covtain himself. It was just 
as awkward as anything could be, you know. Papa was talking about some- 
thing totally different, and Hartington was’ut listening to a word of it. He 
actually interrupted him. 

Minetta. What did he say? 

C. Oh! he thanked him in such warm terms, for something he had done. 
Paying some money, it was, for Mr. Duperu. 

Minetta. And Mr. Hay? 

C. Oh, the tears stood in his eyes, but he said not a word, 

M. Not then, but afterwards he did, 

C. Yes, he told papa, that he and Hartington were the cause of Mr. Du- 
peru’s wanting the money ; that they had meta great loss in business. 

Miss D. I did not know they were in business. 

C. No, norany of us. But they were. They kept their own secret. Papa 
says he likes them for that. 

M. Yes; but that made all our trouble. 

C. So it did. Papa fovnd out they borrowed meney, and as they 
were not in business that he knew of, he thought they were running in debt 
for a living 

Minetta. I begin to understand. 

C. And so when he found they had made this India voyage, he changed his 
opinion of them entirely. 

Miss D. But have they lost money by it ? 

C. I don’t know; they lost by some bills they say ; but anyhow, papa says 
he don’t care. He knows ail about their voyage; and he says it was well 
planned and well executed. 5 

M. He said men that could study out such a thing as that, and show so 
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much prudence, and at the same time, so much enterprise, would always be 


able to take care of themselves, and of those that depended on them. 

C. Yes, Mary, he did. He said those very words. 

M. He said it was a man’s duty to expose his mind for its own good, to the 
collisions of real business, just as he ought to expose his face to the north wind 
sometimes for his health sake. 

C. Yes, and he compared a man living idle on his income to one that sat 
stewing by a fire all winter, and became an invalid. Some people he said 
stewed their souls. 

Mrs. Campion. Thatis like him. He isvery droll sometimes. 

Minetta. But what did Hay and Hartington say all this time ? 

C. Very little. They alluded to their loss. Papa said a fig for the loss. 


They would win in the long run; they had shown that they understood their 
game. 


Mrs. D. Here come the gentlemen. 


(Enter Otv Hotysusu, Jacos, Dureru, Giumiy, VansitTart, Hay, and 
HARTINGTON. 


Old H. Can you give us some tea and coffee, daughters ? 

C. Yes, Papa, bye and bye. (Old H. sits down in an arm chair.) 

G. This is the most remarkable dinner I was ever at. 

Mrs. C. Why so? 

G. There has not been a word said about wine. 

V. That'strue, and it is remarkable. 

G. I dined last week witha set of men, all gentlemen of fortune but one or 
two, in one of the best houses in New-York, and they talked wine, wine, wine, 
three mortal hours together. 

J. H. And yet that is less the case now than it used to be. 

G. I cannot imagine how it can have been worse. 

J. H. It was worse. They sat longer, got drunk and talked louder, and 
more foolishly. When the wine’s in the wit’s out, you know. 

G. And in the matter of conversation, when the wit is in the wine is out. 

D. Some of our elder men do that from habit. 
ones I think only a few fools talk wine now. 

J. A. After all, it’s better than politics. 

D. And better than trade. I can take you to a house where you will hear 
nothing but cotton and freight, and the rate of exchange. 

G. AndI can show you a place where all the talk is magazines and news- 
papers, and police reports, and libel suits, and black-mail. 

Miss D. Very interesting, indeed. 


G. Yes, very—to the speakers. Every man likes to talk of what he thinks 
he understands. 


Miss D What do you like to talk about ? 

G. I like to talk about you. 

Miss D. Do you think you understand me? 

V. That’s aposer. He dares not say yes, but I'll say it for him. 

Miss D. He thinks he understands me ? 

V. Yes, certainly. 

Miss D. What abominable presumption. Ill cast him off directly. 

Mrs. D. No,no! He has had trouble enough to-day about Mr. 
let him rest now. 

J. H. The course of true love never did run smooth. But I suppose if 
their’s has been troubled once, it will satisfy the law. 

Mrs. D. Ah, Mr. Hollybush! It ought to be troubled once then, ought it ? 


But among the younger 


Barbow : 


Then we must contrive some trouble for you. 
M. That's true : uncle Jacob and Minetta have'nt had a bit. 
fi’n. 1 propose that we manufacture them some at once. 
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Hay. Let's organize a court and bring them before it. 

V. I nominate Mr. Hartington for judge. 

J. H. Tobject. He kas had a deal of trouble, and he will be for revenging 
it allonme. He is not impartial. 

V. Mr. Duperu, then. 

J. H. Very well. Geta high chair. 

Mrs. C. Put a chair on this divan, here. 

J. H. So. Now Mr. Duperu. 

C. He ought to have robes of office, and a wig. 

Minetta. Send for my cloak—that will make him a robe. (C. rings and 
sends for the cloak.) 

Minetta. Now, Mr. Duperu (puts it on him.) Now we want a wig. 

Mrs. D. Is there a mop in the house ? 

G. It would not match his eyebrows. Couldn’t you cut a wig out of the 
entry mat ? 

Minetta. I have a muff. 

G. What colour? 

Minetta. Martin. 

G. That comes near enough. The eyebrows are foxy. We will call him 
a mufti. 

Mrs. D. If it were not for spoiling that joke a tippet would make a better 
turban. 

G. That willdo. He shall be aGrand Lama. 

Hay. Of Thibet? 

G. Yes. The pun is mine. 

Hay. You lost it by being slow of speech. Now judge. (The tippet is 
brought and wound round Duperu's head.) 

D. Where be the offenders ? 

V. Here. (Jacob H. and Minetta are led up.) 

D. Where is the prosecuting witness ? 

G. Here. (Standing up in a chair.) 

D. What do you charge against these prisoners ? 

G. Conspiracy. 

D. To dowhat? 

G. To steal from society two of its brightest ornaments, and stow them 
away in a certain place called wedlock. 

D. Where they would be lost to the said society ? 

G. Entirely. 

D. Witness, this is a grave charge (making note.) Put your hand on your 
breast, or wherever youthink your conscience is. (Glumly puts his hand in his 
pocket.) Now, say upon your conscience, are married people lost to society 
in New-York? 

G. Ina great measure. 

D. (looking at his notes.) The witness prevaricates. Just now he said en- 
tirely, now be says in a great measure. You may go down, sir. I shall deal 
with this case myself. (ToJ.H.) Do you profess to be in love? 

J. H. Ido, sir. 

D. And you have had no trouble? 

J. H. No, sir. 

D. Tacquit you of conspiracy. But you ought to have some trouble for 
your own good. What are your motives in addressing Miss Campion ? 

J. H. My motives, sir. 

D. Don’t repeat my words. Are they interested motives ? 

J. H. No, sir. 

D. You aredischarged. Miss Campion, stand forth. You heard the ad- 
mission of the other defendant ? 

Minetta. What admission, sir ? 

D. That he did not want your fortune. 
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Minetta. Yes, sir. 

D. Itis confiscated to the use of this court. 

Minetia. That is very hard. 

Campion. Am I allowed to say a word ? 

D. Yes, the court allows you fifty. 

Campion. Will the court assign its reasons for this forfeiture ? 

D. itis an experiment. 

Campion. Upon what? 

D. Upon the constancy of her love. 

Jampion. If the court please, Minetta’s fortune is in my pocket, and it is 
all I possess. Now, if it should be taken from me, the court would thus try 
another experiment much more severe than the one intended. 

D. What one isthat? 

Campion. Upon the constancy of Mrs. Campion. 

Mrs. C. Oh, you monster! didn’t we make a love match ? 

Campion. But my dear, it was very long ago. 

D. The forfeiture is remitted. ‘The court did not know there were doubts 
in that quarter. Any more prisoners? 

Mrs. D. Yes. Bring up Mr. Glumly and Nancy. (To Vansittart.) 
(leading them up.) ‘These two. 

Wherewithal do they stand charged ? 

Mésalliance. 

W hat’s that ? 

Mis-matching. 

In what degree ? 

In the first degree. 

State your charge. Diffuse it in some sentences, and illustrate it as far 

as you can by learned quotations, and poetical similes. 

V. Ifthe court please, this man and this woman have suborned each other. 
to commit matrimony, being utterly unsuitable to each other. It is an 
union, may it please the court, from which all evil may be looked for, and 
no happiness. It is as if a bird should be brought down to the surface of 
the water, and as fish should be brought up to it, and the two should be lashed 


together. ‘They would begin to pull different ways, your honor, as soon as 
the knot was tied— 


D. Can you quote any Latin? 

V. No, sir. 

D. You are no advocate. Go down, sir. Prisoner (to Glumly,) what is 
your disposition ? 

G. Bilious. 

D. The lady is sanguine. Your complexion ? 

Hay. Buff. 

V. Orange tawny. 

Miss D. Faded tiger. 


D. On the whole, yellow. The lady is rosy. Are you poor? 
G. Yes, sir. 


ONSssxdw 


D. The lady is rich. I sentence you to be married immediately. If you 


deserve punishment you will get it. If you deserve reward, you will get that. 
Any more business before this court ? 


G. Yes, here are two couples to be tried. 


V. Yes, let us havethem all up now. (They lead up Hay and Mary, and 
Hn. and C. 


D. Where is the accuser ? 
Minetta. Let me be it. 


D. Accusing angel. No, that would not be fair upon the prisoners. Mr. 
Glumly ? 


i Sir. 
D. Make out a case against these prisoners. 
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G. A hard case, sir? 

D. No, easy; but put them as much as you can upon the mercy of the 
court. 

G. I must bring separate charges. I accuse these two (pointing to Hay 
and H’n.,) of superstitious practices and judicial astrology. They have been 
studying their fortunes in the stars. 

D. What stars? 

G. The four stars. 

D. Four apiece ? 

G. No, two here andtwo there. (Pointing to C. and M.) 

D. Specify the stars more particularly. 

G. It is not necessary. They are here shining upon the court. 

D. It will not do. They must be described in the indictment. Describe 
them at once and see that you do them justice. 

G. Impossible. Language is not up to it. 

D. We sit here for justice. Do you refuse to do the justice required ? 

'G. I refuse to attempt it. 

D. I dismiss the charge, and turn you out of office. The two ladies will 
come forward. Do you know these two astrologers ? 

C. Yes, sir. 

D. Are youaware of the state of their fortune ? 

Cc. No, sir. 

D. That they consisted principally cf pennies. 

J. H. Which were sent out to India to be turned. 

D. And were there consumed in a suttee. 

G. Vaporized by the heat of the climate. 

V. Captured by a Mexican privateer. 

D. That is extravagant. What is your name, young lady? 

C. Charlotte Hollybush. 

D. Take John Hartington’s hand. And yours ? 

M. Mary Hollybush. 

D. Take Rupert Hay’shand. Considering what the court have heard of the 
impr udence and destitution of these young men, I forbid these banns. 

H'n. Is this the final decree ? 

D. No; there lies an appeal to the supreme court, which sits yonder. This 
court is now adjourned and dissolved. (Comes down and takes off the robes, Sc.) 

Hn. Let us prosecute the appeal. (They passto Old H’s. chair.) 

Old H. This jest is turned into earnest. Have you come here my daught- 
ers for an old man’s blessing in your choice. (Rising and laying his hands on 
their heads.) It is yours and you have well deserved it. And as for you, young 
gentlemen, (fo Hay and H’n.) remember what | lave said to you—that you are 
not to trust to floats in this life, for you may lesethem. You must know how to 
swim. In other words, you can never be secure against want if you don’t know 
how to WORK FOR YOUR LIVING. [ Curtain falls. 


erent LID OF PP Corre 


TO LEUCONOE, 
Translation from Horace—Ode XI 


Seek not to know, Leuconoe—'tis a forbidden lore— 

How many days have granted us the Gods; consult no more 

The Babylonian numbers ; no, await and bear the end, 

Whether through many winters more the Gods thy life extend, 

Or that this one, whose angry storms now lash the rock-bound seas, 
Should prove thy last. Seek wisdom, and decant thy — and cease 
To waste brief life in endless hopings ; while we speak, ' lime plies 
His envious wing. Enjoy to-day, nor trust to-morrow’s rise. 
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NEW NAVIGATION ACTS. 


Whoever reflects upon the course of political events since the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, must be powerfully struck with 
the fact, that the tendency of the commercial world is to unity. The 
more powerful the mercantile principle becomes developed in the coun- 
cils of nations, the more generally are the rights of sovereignty waved in 
respect of external intercourse. The distinctions of nationality are being 
lost in the embrace of commerce, which seeks to avail itself of the facili- 
ties peculiar to every country, for the development of its aggregate 
prosperity. The military spirit of the iron ages, by fostering sectional 
jealousies and individual asperities, caused continual strife between ba- 
ronial lords, and made the nation a prey to civil dissensions. These 
were ameliorated by that spirit of improvement which grew out of more 
extended intercourse, and more enlarged ideas. Greater facilities of 
communication blended the various interests under a common govern- 
ment, which recognised in internal peace, and in the security of property, 
the true means of its own greatness, and of popular welfare. This en- 
lightenment did not, however, extend beyond the limits of respective 
nationalities, and down to our own time national jealousies, and kingly 
ambitions, have disturbed the world, as formerly nations were torn inter- 
nally by the pugnacious follies of lesser chiefs. The desire of each na- 
tion to extend its own dominions, and bring a larger number of persons 
within the circle of trade, governed by its own Jaws, was attended by a 
wish, equally strong, to lessen the commercial prosperity of their sup- 
posed rivals. On the discovery of the new world, each prince strove to 
plant colonies upon its soil, and while compelling those colonies to trade 
with their respective mother-countries, sought to cut them off from inter- 
course with the rest of the world, and from each other. British jurists 
decided that British laws did not extend to colonies, which, as conquered 
countries, were governed entirely at the king’s pleasure. This rule 
placed the colonists entirely at the mercy of those leading home-interests, 
the great influence of which was purchased by the government at the ex- 
pense of the colonies. The utter violation of natural liberty, manifest 
in the European colonial policy, originating with the Portuguese, early 
attracted the attention of writers upon international law, ‘and Vattel 
brands, with strong reprobation, the attempt of the Portuguese, at the 
time of their great power in the East Indies, to exclude all other nations 
from any commerce with the Indians ; qualifies it as a pretension no less 
iniquitous than chimerical ; that it was mere matter for derision; and 
that the nations agreed to consider any acts of violence in support of it 
as just cause of war. This common right of all nations, he says, is at 
present acknowledged, under the appellation of freedom of trade. 

But this attempt of the Portuguese, iniquitous and absurd as it was, 
followed as a legitimate corollary from the colonial violence of the age. 
Spain, England, France, and the Netherlands, as well as Portugal, sent 
forth adventurous navigators to discover, and enterprising adventurers to 
take possession of, all that part of the earth not inhabited by Christians. 
Wherever one of these navigators first landed, he assumed the right of 
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property to the spot, and indefinitely to all the region round; and to 
secure this title by all the laws, human and Divine, then recognised, pro- 
duced the bull of the Pope, the vicegerent of God upon earth, and the 
charter from the temporal sovereign of the adventurer, and thencefor- 
ward considered the whole region as the exclusive property of the dis- 
coverer and his feudal lord. Thus Spain and Portugal both, after ob- 
taining from the Pope, Alexander VI., the bull w hich divided the west- 
ern world between them, assumed each exclusive property of their re- 
spective portions of the grant, and prohibited, upon pain of death, the in- 
trusion of any foreigner upon their domains. Shortly after this, however, 
England abjured the authority, spiritual and temporal, of the Bishop of 
Rome; and another century elapsed before she began to plant colonies in 
the western hemisphere. In the meantime, the exclusive and excluding 
system of colonial domination had been established and maintained by 
the Roman Catholic colonizing nations ; and England adopted it, by in- 
terdicting the access of other nations to her settlements for the purposes, 
peculiar to herself, of colonial monopoly. 

It was this spirit which gave rise to the first navigation act of Eng- 
land enacted by the Long Parliament, introduced by St. John, one of 
the puritan republicans of that time. It was, undoubtedly, an outrage 
upon the natural rights of mankind, and upon the freedom of trade ; but 
the tendency of all discussion during that age, of the natural rights of 
men, ever conforms to those modes of. liberty which bear upon the inter- 
nal organization of government. The doctrine of human rights was 
limited to the relation between sovereign and subject—both of the same 
nation. The collision was between the authority of the crown, and the 
franchise of the people, as between nation and nation the spirit of the 
age was indeed opening enquiries into the social rights of man; but it 
was notin England. Grotius was creating the first monument of hom- 
age to the rights of war and peace, precisely at the time when the Long 
Parliament was stripping the king of all his powers, and establishing a 
republic in place of their ancient monarchy , and that was precisely the 
time when Selden was claiming for England the dominion of the sea, in 
controversy with Grotius, who asserted the freedom of that element , and 
St. John was laying the foundation of the English navigation acts, in re- 
venge against the Dutch,and against those colonies which favored the cause 
of the Stuarts. The royal gratitude of that family was manifested by the 
adoption and re-enactment, in the very year of the restoration of Charles 
II., of the navigation act of St. John; and so successful was it supposed to 
be in fixing the yoke of England upon the navigation of the world, that its 
ultimate overthrow has scarcely, even now, been accomplished, as a remote 
consequence of the principles proclaimed by the declaration of North 
American independence. The navigation act was found to be an effective 
expedient for carrying into execution the system of colonial monopoly. 
They were both enormous encroachments upon the natural rights of 

mankind, and in the highest degree injurious to those upon whom they 
were inade to operate. 

That the object of the English nation, in all these laws, from the time 
of the Long Parliament, down to the time, in 1836, of Mr. Huskisson’s 
new and liberal system, was to legislate and to control for other nations, 
was acknowledged in the freest manner, in Parliament, by Mr. Huskise 
son himself. 
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**Our navigation laws (said he, May 12, 1826) have a two-fold object: first, 
to create and maintain in this country a great commercial marine; and, 
secondly, (an object not less important in the eyes of statesmen,) to prevent 
any other nation from engrossing too large a portion of the navigation of the 
rest of the world. 

“It is the broad principle upon which the navigation system of this country 
was founded ; and it is obvious that the motives fur adopting that system were, 
first, that such portion of the carrying trade of foreign countries as does not de- 
volve to British shipping, should be divided as equally as possible amongst the 
other maritime states, and not engrossed by any one of them in particular ; and, 
secondly, that countries entertaining relations of commerce with this country, 
and not possessing shipping of their own, should export their products to Eng- 
land in British ships only, instead of employing the vessels of any third 
power.” 


Between the shores of the United States and the islands of the West 
Indies, the natural elements of an extensive and mutually beneficial 
commerce had been in full operation before the Revolution, and while 
both countries were under the dominion of the same sovereign. The 
amount of the exports from the colonies now forming part of the United 
States, for the years 1771, 1772, and 1773, had been of the annual value 
of about $3,000,600; for 2,000,000 of which they, in return, received 
molasses and rum—articles of which there were little or no consumption 
in England, and for what ours was the only market open to the West 
India planters. The balance of the trade, about $1,000,000 a year, 
was paid in specie ; but the articles given for it were necessaries of life— 
breadstuffs aud provisions. Of these articles, the continent of North 
America seemed purposely formed by nature to furnish the Islands a 
supply. The Islands could not supply themselves. The soil and the 
toil bestowed upon the cultivation of sugar and coffee, would have been 
unprofitably wasted in the cultivation of grass or of grain, of hoops or of 
staves. They could not be supplied, at least, but with far heavier char- 
ges, from the mother country ; and with no other were they permitted to 
trade. The voyage was three times as long; the charges, the freight, 
the insurance, were proportionably aggravated. Great Britain could not 
produce the lumber, which was an article of import even to herself. In 
the length of the voyage, grain and flour were liable to suffer damage ; 
and, last of all, Great Britain could take in payment only the choicest 
productions of the colony—the coffee and the sugar—leaving to perish, 
upon the hands of the planter, all his molasses, and almost all his rum. 

These considerations had weight with the government, and Mr. Pitt 
introduced into Parliament a bill for placing the international commerce 
on a very liberal footing. A change of ministry, however, restcred that 
feeling of bitterness which has marked the course of that government 
towards this country. The whole regulation of the commerce was left 
to the king in council, and in 1783 an order restricted the trade between 
the United States and the British colonies to a very small number of ar- 
ticles, and to be carried exclusively in British ships. This continued for 

many years, in the course of which 15,000 negroes died of famine in Ja- 
maica, and greater numbers were saved only by the temporary admission 
of food from the United States by the Governors of the Islands; protec- 
tive bigotry required people to starve by thousands, rather than that food 
should be purchased of foreign producers. The British government, 
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also observing the want of unity among the new states, and the deficient 
aa of the confederation, would permit vessels of the United States 
to bring only, each, the produce of its own state. The first impulse on 
their side was to retaliate; but Congress having no power, the several 
states interested in navigation passed discrimin: ating acts, while the 
agricultural states refuse 1d todo so. 1 hus, Miss: achuse tts, in 1785, pre- 
hibited the exportation of goods or produce in British ape on pain of 
forfeiture. ‘his was repealed the next year, on se ground of its doing 
more harm than good. It was now the case, that the new states, being 
independent, were in danger of total ruin, for want of some uniform ac- 
tion in relation to commercial matters. The interests of New-England 
were commercial, and those of the south were agricultural, and each 
state made what Jaws it pleased in relation to duties and navigation. 
The arrogant and selfish course of Great Britain was such as to ruin the 
shipping interests of New-England, unless a union of the states could be 
effected, by which the ships of that section should have the monopoly of 
the carrying trade of all, under a federal governme nt, which should have 
power to force England into some reasonable concessions. The South 
did not care who tr: insported their produce, so it was done at the cheap- 
est rates, and open competition was therefore to their interests. They, 
however, wished, some of them, for a continuance of the slave-trade, 
and fora ce srtain ratio of representation. A compromise was finally 
made, by permitting the slave-trade until 1808, and adjusting the ratio 
of representation. “Gen. Pinckney, upon the question of requiring a 
majority of two-thirds on laws regulating commerce, remarked, “that it 
was the true interests of the South to have no regulations of commerce; 
but considering the loss brought on the commerce of the eastern 
states by the Revolution, their liberal conduct towards the views of South 
Carolina, and the interest the weak southern states had in being united 
with the strong eastern states, he thought it proper that no fetters should 
be imposed on the power of making commercial regulations.”” The 
power of regulating commerce by a majority vote, was conceded, and 
thus the principal motive of the Kast for forming the union was realized. 
Congress did not, however, enter upon this new power in an illiberal 
spirit. From 1755 to 1788 a United States’ minister of the court of 
London had powers to negotiate a commercial treaty upon terms of 
reciprocity. ‘These overtures were not only declined by _ English 
government, which did not return the compliment of sending a minister 
to the United States; but in 1788, the order in council Tieeolachinad 
5 
trade between the United States and the West Indies, was made perma- 
nent, and the American minister returned home. This arrogant conduct 
left Congress no alternative but to establish discriminating duties of tone 
nage. ‘hese were proposed by Mr. Madison, in a powerful speech, in 
which he advocated the freedom of commerce, and at the same time 
urged the necessity of making Europe feel that we were a nation. The 
stand thus taken created great alarm in Great Britain, and many abor- 
tive schemes of retaliation were planned. The almost non-intercourse 
that existed between the two countries, forced England at the peace of 
1815, to abrogate, by special treaty, her whole navigation system, in re- 
spect of the direct trade between the United States and Great Britain! 
the colonial trade being, as before, restricted. Mr. Huskisson, in 1826, 
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stated, that all the counteracting plans proposed had, on investigation, 
been found open to insuperable objections, ‘‘ and,” he proceeded— 


“‘ After a long struggle to counteract the navigation system of America, with- 
out in any degree relaxing our own, this country found it necessary to adopt 
the system of reciprocity, on which, since the year 1815, the commercial in- 
terests of the two countries have been placed.” 


The first treaties made by the United States, as with Sweden, in 1783, 
and France, in 1785, were on principles of equality and reciprocity, and 
in the year 1815 they passed a law repealing all discriminating duty of 
tonnage between foreign vessels and those of the United States, and of 
impost, so far as respected the produce and manufactures of the nations 
to which such foreign ships might belong; this repeal to take effect in 
favor of any foreign nation which should abolish similar duties in respect 
to the United States. In the year 1817, March Ist., they framed the 
following clause : 


“ Be it enacted, &c. That after the 30th day of September next, no goods, 
wares or merchandise, shall be imported into the United States from any foreign 
port or place, except in vessels of the United States, or in such foreign vessels 
as truly and wholly belong to the citizens or subjects of that country of which 
the goods are the growth, product or manufacture, or from which such goods, 
wares or merchandise can only be, or most usually are, first shipped for trans- 
portation. Provided, nevertheless, That this regulation shall not extend to the 
vessels of any foreign nation which has not adopted, and which shall not adopt, 
a similar regulation.” 


In the year 1824 they declared the suspension of all discriminating 
duties, in rclation to the vessels and produce of several European nations, 
and of their territories in Europe which had accepted of the terms prof- 
fered by the act of 1815, and conferred authority upon the President to 
extend the same exemption to all nations thereafter complying with its 
requirements ; and in 1828 an act was passed, authorizing the President 
to extend the exemption in regard to alien duties, which, by the acts of 
1815 and 1824, were restricted to the productions of the country to which 
the vessel belonged, and to the productions of any foreign country im- 
ported into the United States in the vessels of any nation which would 
allow a similar exemption in favor of the United States. The terms pro- 
posed by our act of 1815 were adopted in the commercial treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, in the same year, which has been 
twice extended, and is now in full force. By it, the commercial inter- 
course between the United States and the British provinces in Europe, is 
established upon just and equal terms. ‘The United States desired to 
place their trade with the British American Colonies upon the same foot- 
ing. The government of Great Britain would not then consent to that 
arrangement, and it was consequently stipulated in the treaty, that the 
intercourse between the United States and his Britannic Majesty’s posses- 
sions in the United States, and on the continent of America, should not 
be affected by any of its provisions, and that each party should remain 
in complete possession-of its respective rights with regard to such inter- 
course. 

From that time forward, the trade with the British colonies has been a 
subject of constant negotiation and many heart-burnings. 
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In the whole course of this struggle for freedom of commerce, the 
United States have remained firm to their original policy of perfect re- 
ciprocity, of extending a law of equal privilege, not _— where a cor- 
responding s sentiment was apparent, but in preserving an unswerving dig- 
nity of purpose even when met by the domin eering arrogance of British 
rulers. 

The nations of Europe, with the exception of France, early met our 
advances in the proper spirit. Prussia, Sweden, Neth riands, the 
Hanse Towns and others, were early admitted on terms of reciprocity. 
The English alone, shrouded in their arrogance, were with the utmost 
reluctance compelled to step down from their fancied superiority of 
position and admit the commercial equality of their quondam colony. 
The lapse of seventeen years since this pride gave wav in the matter of 
colonial trade has pro duced an immense change, and the material interests 
of the nation have brought them to the point where the United States’ 
law of 1815, quoted above, is applicable to their case. The terms of 
commercial intercourse, accepted by the northern powers of Europe, 
three years since, are now first recognised by Great Britain, and, by the 
law of June 26, 1849, her ancient navigation laws are repealed. They 
were so repealed in respect of the direct trade with the United States, by 
the treaty of 1815. ‘The new law only places the colonies in the same 
position, with perhaps greater freedom, inasmuch as that while the coast- 
ing trade of the British Island is still exclusively reserved to British 
ships, the legislature of each colony may, by address to her majesty, pro- 
cure a permit to throw its coasting trade open to foreigners. ‘Thus, if 
the government of Jamaica finds it to its interest, it may procure an 
order to permit American vessels to trade between Kingston ‘and Montego 
Bay, or other ports. The law, however, also permits two colonies, 
“deemed neighboring provinces, ’’ to petition to have their trade on the 
footing of a coasting trade, or, in other words, to exclude foreign vessels. 
It would seem, now, that the ‘distinction between a British vessel and a 
foreign one, consists in a difference between the coasting trade of the 
British Islands and the foreign trade, including that with the colonies. 
American vessels may go to the colonies with cargoes, sell them, buy 
others, and sail for E ugl: ind or any other colony therewith, and return 
toa colony of the United States, or where they will. They may also 

carry any de ‘scription of goods, whatever their origin. As thus, under 
old arrangements, Canada flour comes to New- York in bond, and may 
be shipped to England only in British bottoms. From Jan. Ist it may go 
in United States vessels. Many American ships have already been char- 
tered, under this law, to proceed to British India, to load for England, 
The impulse which this law is likely to give to the carrying trade upon 
this continent, is very great. Thus the West Indies, and the South 
American States, send most of their produce to England, and under the 
existing law it can go thither only in British vessels, or those of the 
country of production. ‘The consequence of this was, that the goods 
required by those countries could be sent thither to better advantage in 
British vessels than in American. Under the new law an American ship 
may oad with flour and manufactures for that region, and procure out- 
ward freight to England. 

It is the case that American enterprise, in the whale fishery, has given 
the United Siates vessels almost a monopoly of the business. While some 
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15,000 American seamen, and 650 large ships, are engaged in the Pacific 
fisheries, there are not as many hundred of those of other nations. Not 
more than about one-half of the whale oil produced by them, finds a mar- 
ket in the United States. Nearly all the other hi: lf is exported to the 
Baltic and North Seas, and is principally consumed in the States of Ger- 
many. Prussia has long manifested a desire to monopolize this trade, 
and she advances a bonus of 20 thalers per last to every vessel that will 
engage in it, and gives a premium of I thaler for each barrel of oil that 
inay be produced and brought home by them. This fearful odds against 
our fishermen never discouraged or injured them. By the treaty, in 
December, 1847, with Mecklenburg, a nation that consumes more of the 
article, in proportion to her population, than any European State, she 
has oblig: uted herself to lay no higher duty upon it, for the next ten years, 
than the mere nominal one of 18 cents, or thereabouts, on the 100 Ibs., 

less, by twenty-five per cent, than that exacted in Hanover, and only one- 
half of the amount exacted in Prussiaand the Zoll-Verein. This state of 
affairs mainly induced England to remove her duties on oil altogether ; 
and she now permits Americ an whalers to arrive there direct from sea, 
instead of requiring the oil to be cleared from a foreign port. All the 
privileges enjoyed by her own whalers could not sustain them against 
American enterprise, and she has now a ywn her doors open to the Jat- 
ter without reserve. While our whalers have thus triumphed, our ship- 
builders have been equally successful. The foreign trade is open with- 
out distinction to British and American vessels, but the forrser have 
privileges ia the coasting trade. Instead of forbidding the em loyment 
of a foreign built ship in that trade, as was formerly the case, in order to 
confer a monopoly of furnishing the vessels upon British ship-builders. 
in compensation of the enortnous tax im posed upon timber and other 
materials, required by the colonial and protective systems, British mer- 
chants may now purchase ships where they will, and have them regis- 
tered and sailed as British. The old protective and colonial policy re- 
quired England, by tariff regulations, to debar her ship-builders from 
availing themselves of the cheap and serviceable timber of the northern 
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countries of Europe, and confine themselves to the dear timber of the 
North American colonies. So great was the difference of quality and 
prices, that on some occasions, timber was carried from Norwey to 
Canada, and re-shipped for England, to be appiied to purposes of builders. 
Russian hemp, canvass, cordage, and i iron, as well as Swedish iron, were all 
heavily taxed, for the benefit of the producers of these articles at home. 
Those disadvantages, added to many vexatious internal impositions, disa- 
bled the British buil: ler from competing with the American, even, although 
the English tariff of 1845 diminished the timber duties. Onur vast forests, 
lining our water courses, furnished ample materials, from which Ameri- 
can skill has constructed, at comparatively small cost, those beautilul ships, 
that are the admiration of the world. The nations of the north of Eu- 
rope, having similar natural advantages, have, under the pernicious influ- 
ence of bad government, failed to produce merchant vessels that can 
compete with those of America. ‘The great supply of cheap timber, as 
well as the superior skili of the American builders, have c yunteracted the 
suicidal course of our government, which, on a false policy, has sought 
to encourage hemp growers, cordage, canvass, and iron-maste rs, by 


taxing those articles used in the construction of ships. The eflect of 
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the navigation laws of England, was to deprive her merchants and 
their trade of the use of those splendid American-built vessels. This 
disadvantage was felt by every practical merchant. Many of the nor- 
thern countries of Europe, by treaty, had long since stipulated with the 
United States that a vessel, ozered and manned by the citizens of the re- 
spective countries, should be deemed a national vessel of the consiey: 
England, on the other hand, required that the vessel should be 4w7/¢ in 
the country of it3 nationality. Thus, the Hanse Towns could purchase 
cheap vessels in the Baltic, or of American build, and sail them as 
Hanseatic in the American, but not in the British trade. The mere hants 
of those countries were thus placed upon a footing with those of Ameri- 
ca, in ability to procure ceil and cheap vessels, while American 
ship-builders, hemp-growers, and cordage-makers, had an extended 
market for their productions. By the treaty of Mecklenburg, before re- 
ferred to, this privilege has been partially withdrawn; that is to say, in 
our intercourse with that country, none but United States or Mecklen- 
burg built vessels are deemed national. Her merchants cannot buy of 


any other nation than the United States. Py the new navigation act of 
England, her merchants may purchase vessels where they will, for em- 
ployment in the coasting trade, and employ any vessels for freighting in 
the foreign trade. The terms thus ad = d by the government of Eng- 
land, are those, which for twenty-two years have been waiting upon our 


statute books for her ucceptance, and under aie “ favored nation” clause 


of most of our treaties, they will be ail -d to all nations that t make 

similar advances, and a great market for the s le of American sl} hips will 
doubtless be apne: That our builders can manufacture them cheaper, 
stauncher, faster, and generally better than those of any other nation, Is 
universally dane d; and it is not too much to anticipate for them a mo- 
nopoly of supply, in the benefits of which hemp growers, cordage and 
iron-masters, must largely participate. Another concession of the new 
navigation act of England, is the removal of the requirement that all 
British vessels should, at all times. have one appren itice for every certain 
number of tons measurement. This relieves her merchants of a great 
tax. Although, to constitute a British crew, there must be still three- 
fourths British seamen; yet, Asiatic sailors, Lascars, and natives of 
British India, are now deemed British seamen, and one British seaman 
to twenty tons burthen shall be deemed sufficient ; or the queen may at 
her pleasure, remove the requirement altog nerther; and permit a British 
vessel to be navigated mostly by foreigners. 

What a vast change is here produced in the polic y of that arrogant 
government! It has resulted Gous the progress of the industrial princi- 
ple, forcing upon rulers the true interests of labor and commerce, in op- 
position to the antiquated theory of protection. The progress of manu- 
facturing industry has develope -d the fact that cheap and speedy transporta- 
tion is a great desider atum; that the expense of conveying food, raw 
material and goods from producers to consumers must be diminished. 
The quantities of the bulky articles that require to be transported have 
immensely increased since the peace of 1815, and the numbers and infla- 
ence of those engaged in the foreign trade have come far to exceed those 
of the shipping interest, and the latte r, with the navigation act, which 
was the means by which they laid the country under contribution for their 
benefit, have been obliged to give way. At the close of the last century, 
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there were no great interests directly concerned in opposition to the ship- 
ping interests. That the nation at large were taxed by high freights on 
all of foreign commodities that they consumed, was the case; but this 
was not felt particularly by any single interest. ‘The East India C ompany 
had, down to 1831, a mono poly of the trade with the East, while that 
with the West Indies was also a monopoly, The raw materials im- 
ported for manufactures were not considerable, while England was but 
just losing its character of a grain exporting country. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the notion that the stability of the navy depended upon the 
navigation laws, was more than sufficient, in times of milita ry glory, to 
have them regarded as sacred, and to ruin forever any public man who 
should ever so remotely hint at their modification. The shipping inte- 

rest was all powerful, but, in the words of Mr. Huskisson, they “ “found 
the necessity” of a modification in the direct trade with the United States 
at the peace of 1815. During the thirty years that have since elapsed, 
most important interests in England and America have grown up, direct- 
ly opposed to the monopoly of transportation enjoyed by the shipping in- 
terests. The deve lopme nt of the warehouse system, commencing in 1807, 

was the first indication of their growing importance e: and the reciproc ity 
treaties, which commenced in 1822, marked their increased strength, which 
was exercised, at a later period, in the abrogation of the East India Com- 
pany’s S monop ily, and the throwing open of that trade, and now freedom 
in navigation has crowned their wishes. The increased consumption of 
West India goods, and tea and raw materials of foreign growth, and the 
sale abroad of larger proportions of the goods manufactured from those 
articles, in competition with the growing skill of the nations, have pro- 
duced that necessity for the best, swiftest and cheapest modes of trans- 
portation, which has thrown the carrying trade of Englandjopen to Ame- 
rican vessels, and exposed these latter to competition in the transportation 
of our grain and cotton to England and Europe. ‘The cotton trade affords 
aremarkable instance of the growth of an interest opposed to the naviga- 
tion monopoly. 


COTTON IMPORTED AND GOODS EXPORTED FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 








COTTON, YARN. MUSLIN, YARN. 
lbs, imported. yards exp’ ted. Lb lbs. 
Plain. Dyed. 
1815,...- 38,887,183 66, 669.930 90,392.886 45,36 63,766 9,241,547 
1848,. ...727,010.125 600,387,420 399.740.791 5,320,954 127,701,600 
Increase,.668,122,942 533,717,490 309.347,905 .......... 118,460,053 


Now, in estimating the tonnage required to transport these goods and 
produce, the average c« eat freights from the southern ports may be taken 
as the basis. This is 1500 Ibs. per registered ton. Consequently, it re- 
quired, in 1848, 484,673 tons of shipping to carry to England her cotton, 
against 39,256 tons in 1815, an increase of 445,415 tons alone for that 
purpose. The exportation of the goods would require more than a simi- 
lar quantity, because the cargoes are assorted and the destinations various. 
The number of people supported by the British cotton manufactories is 
not far from 2,500,000—being #n increase of 2,000,000 since 1815 
The influence of these persons procured the removal of the duty of 124 
per cent. on raw cotton, by the British tariff of 1842, and the abrogation 
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of the corn laws in 1845. The removal of the corn laws, by making a 
large impo tation of foreign food necess iry to — y the greater con- 
sumption which the low prices resulting from its competition enal bled the 
people to effect, enlisted the whole body 3 sonsuimers on the side of the 
cotton interest, to effect a reduction in freights. ‘This was hastened by 
the famine of 1847. ‘The enormous quantities of food required in that 
year were beyond the power of the existing mercantile navy of the world 
to transport, and Belgium, Franve and England ee their naviga- 
tion laws. Notwithstanding that the ships of all nations were thus press- 
ed into the service, freights were at almost incredi! sie rates, and the ordi- 
nary trade was checked for want of vessels. The quantity of food im- 
ported into England was as follows :— 


British ships. For’ga ships. Total. Total bushels, 
Grain, 97s... .-- 4,588,325 4,437.372 9,025,697 72,000,000. 
Flour, cwés.,. ...-2,941,131 4,120,723 7,061,860 17,654,610. 


This vast quantity required 10,019 ships, of nearly 2,000,000 tons, and 
they were of the following nations :— 


RENO yakinc aia ite wixeiae wae 4,742 Neate ok bgcia dae kes 233 
DOMME Os ne gl 1,378 PRIN 8 oe boi ne 295 
NS 1,121 POM cdc. la acta 202 
SEE Fe oe 936 IR cc 3 ia ie ee 168 
go. A a 410 Al Se so. aes 484 

Tee A es dhe cma e aes beeen 10,019 


The vessels of all countries carried grain to England from wherever 
they could get freight, and yet the supply of vessels was altogether in- 
adequate. The experience of this year went far towards convincing the 
public of the evil effects of navigation laws. England now annu: illy Te- 
quires large importations of grain. For the year ending August, [849, 
the quantity imported was 11,117,412 qrs., requiring 1,500,000 tons of 
shipping. ‘The increase of the cotton and corn importations require to- 
gether an increase of more than 2,000,000 tons of shipping, as compared 
with 1815, and the persons interested in these articles have demanded 
free trade in ships. 

While the wants of industry and commerce have thus constantly de- 
manded increased facuities o jtransportation, the progress of improvement 
has step by step tended, both in Europe and America, to check the num- 
ber of vessels required. Thus ships have been better built and larger, 
making shorter voyages with larger freights. A few years since, a ves- 
sel of 500 tons was of the first class. ‘Those of 1000 to 1500 tons are 
now quite as abundant, and skill has added to the number of pa issages 
they may make in a year. The tendency of this has been to prevent, 
all countries, the increase of the influence of the > shij pping interest, in ode 
portion to importing and exporting interests. Steam has become another 
powerful element in enhancing the capacity of the same tonnage to do 
more work in a year; and it is not a little remarkable, that those who 
cling to the old superstition that the n: avy depends upon the encourage- 
ment given by law to the mercantile marine, have not objected to the pro- 
gress of steam, which is entirely and radically changing the condition of 
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the navy. The following table shows the number of tons, distinguishing 
sailing from steam vessels, belonging to the United States ‘and Great Bri- 
tain at four periods. 


COMPARATIVE TONNAGE, UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN, 











Green GREAT BRITAIN. a; 7——- UNITED STATES. mR, 
Sailing vessels. Steam. Sailing. Steam 
No, Ton eS No. Ti 7s. Tons. T is. 
1788, . .11,429..1,278,051.... (a eer 201,562... os 
1814, . .22.089..2,504,297.... aS 2 er 5 nee ae ¢ «ula 
Boe... <19.450. .2.904.350.... 348.. 35,238...... RM de wae 90,632 
1648,. .24,162. 3,166,913... -1,033..231,008...... LRN Lone cane 27,890 


In Great Britain all vessels, whether in the coasting or aes. trade, 
are registered. In the United States only those in the foreign trade are 
registered, others are enrolled. It will be observed that an apparent 
decline is manifest in the English tonnage from 1814 to 1832, and that 
the increase of that of the United States, in the same pe riod, is very small. 
This arises from the fact, that in both countries, prior to 1827, no re- 
gular account had mw en k ept of the vessels lost, sold or broken up, and 
in 1827 an investigation took ‘I ice in En: ae when all these were de- 
ducted from es agoregate. The same thing occurred in the United 
States in 1829. It will be observed, also, that the steam tonnage of Great 
Britain is very small as compared with that of the United States. This 
arises from the fact, that in ‘England the engine-room is deducted from 
the tonnage in the register, making a difference of eighty per cent. ‘Thus, 
including the engine-room, the steam tonn ige would be » for 1848, 415,81 1, 
or nearly the same as the United States. As it is, the fact is apparent, 
that the tonnage of the United States, both steam and sailing, is as large 
as that of Great Britain and Ireland, including the channel islands! This 
is a fact not generally known, even by those who are disposed to magnify 
the naval resources of Great Britain. The United States, in the constant 
pursuit of reciprocal freedom, have, in sixty years, exceeded the marine 
strength of England, which has been clinging to its antiquated navigation 


act as if there were any virtue in parchment theories. The tonnage of 


the United States has vastly increased since 1832, and its progress in the 
last three years has been more rapid than in the previous twelve years,* 
and this progress has marked that employed in the foreign, as well as that 
confined to the coasting trade. The whale fishery, which has received, 
from the nature of its employment, the least aid from other occupations, 
has gone on steadily to increase. The tonnage so employed has doubled 
since 1835, yet it has depended entirely on its own resources, having no 
protection of our government in — Pacific harbors, but subjected to the 
insults of foreign cruisers at the Sandwich Islands and on the Java coast. 
On the other hand, the cod and mackerel fisheries, which are the only 








*REGIST EI ONNAGE EMPLOYED IN THE F IG) AND WHALING~—THE ENROLLED 
AND LIK SED EMPLOYED IN COASTING TRADE, riSHERI AND STEAMBUATS. 

( ting a Cod & J k’] Total 

For'ign trade. Steam. Whale Canal boats. Steam. Fisheries. enrolled 
RD ei cudxés 598.996. x<05 SO! eaades cpa cee | weneen, le mewents 
a 701,517 45,653 747,962 10.197 84,278 873,437 
os 937.019 ; 186.980 941.264 341,696 108.779 1,399.270 
DUPEE 54sec a 1.041,832 5.631 193.858 1,053,413 399,210 101,629 1,554,252 
Masse sein 1,152,641 16,067 192,178 1,209,165 411,823 126,643 1,747,631 
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ae i in the country that have always enjoyed the direct bounty of 

he federal government, is the only interest that has not prospered, From 
1836 under the bounty paid per barrel on pickled fish, the tonnage gra- 
dually declined, down to 1842. From that time up to last year, it re- 
mained stationary. The tariff of 1846 repealed the bounty, and in 1848 
the tonnage employed increased twenty per cent! We have alluded to the 
influence which the famine in Ire! i, and the eae of the naviga- 
tion act of England, had upon the rate of freights. These reached their 
highest points early in 1847, and compared as fo How s with corresponding 
periods before and since :— 





RATES OF FREIGHT FROM NEW-YORK TO LIVERPOOL, JANUARY OF EACH YEAR. 


NOV. 

4 1344. 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848 1849. 1849. 
+ ; s. d d. 8. d. &. l &. d. d. s d. 
} SONOS Mllog isos at ate 03 04 03 0 0 4 05-16 O04 

; Beef, 304 lbs.,....-- 46 10 60 8 6 20 29 ie 

{ epvith: Bishi wc ee ao 08 26 07 08 04 
4a Flour, bbls.,....... 23 30 93 86 16 26 1 f 
4 Turpentine, bbls.,.. 26 39 33 8 f 1 | 26 16 
Tobacco. hhd...... 35 0 35 0 10.0 ei 88 0 i 0 25 0 

Ele avy Goods, ton,. 30 U 35 0 27 6 OO ( 25 0 27 6 95 0 


The enormous sie here indicated for freights in 1847 gave a great 
impulse to ship build 
pen. June, 1848, of any 
for corn freights in the following year, together with the discharge of the 





tonnage which had been taken up by the government for the Mexican war, 
threw an extraordinary oversupply of tonnage upon the market, at a mo 
ment when the resumption of the navigation of France and Englaud 
closed many avenues for its employm« nt, and freights fell to a very low 
figure. This state of affairs was in some degr¢ lieved by the creat de- 


} 
| 


mand which sprang up for California, but not sufficiently to restore remu- 
nerating prices 

From these facts it is apparent, that the supply of new, well-built, and 
cheap American ships, is at this moment greater than ever any nation 
before presented at one time, and that, therefore, the interest is better 





3 prepared for entering into the competition with the mercantile marine of 
* ‘other countries—more particularly in relation tothe navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, and with the West Indies. If English steamers and ships can 
now bring from the well-storé d warehouses of Britain the coods of all 
nations for the supply of the United States markets, American tonnage is 
now at the service of our Canadian neighbors for the successful naviga- 
% * SHIP-BUILDING IN THE U. S.—REGISTERED VESSELS. ENROLLED TONNAGE. 
> Sold t Lost Tor 
ide Tons built. fore € r foere I It I ( Increase 
f 1846 98.274 10,931 l { ) | ] 9 9.093 2,838 117,997 
ie 1847... 78,849 13,907 22.0 5,096 37,3 164.8 15.207 5,003 145.618 
5 1848... 135,886 11,079 26,872 3,602 94,332 182,189 14,795 3,552 162,464 
There were sold to foreigners, of the enrolled 1 , in 1847, 3,061 tons, and in 
1848, 1,377 tons. The year 1843 is for nine months « From 1841 to 1844, inela- 








sive, the decline in registered tonnage built w very I ked. In 1841 there were 





vessels built here for the Russian and Mexican governments, which increased the ton- 
nage reported in that year. 
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tion of the St. Lawrence. Under this arrangement, so great a disparity as 
7s. 6d. per barrel freight, for flour, from Montreal to Liv erpool, at times 
when only Is. 8d. was paid for the same destination from New-York, can- 
not again occur. The ill-provided and clumsily-built British vesse 1s that 
formerly enjoyed the monopoly of the St. Lawrence navig2‘ion, must now 
give place to the cheap, swift and prompt American ti aders. The great 
obstacle to Canadian prosperity is thus overcome at the moment she is 
about coming into the Union. This is inevitable, because she can no 
longer be debarred from that internal freedom of trade under which all 
the states of the Union have necessarily prospered. 


DIL DD DOD DIC 


KORSUTH IN PRISON, 
AFTER HIS LAST BATTLE. 


“ Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 


lho’ baffled oft, is ever won !"—ByRron. 


I. 


Martyrs of freedom, your sympathies blending, 
Whom here J invoke from the Jone Danube’s shore, 
Tho’ vanquished the cause of my country defending, 
My spirit, unconquered, soars free as before ! 


II. 


Up! up and arouse ye from lethargy’s slumbers, 
Hor tyrants are rivetting stronger our chains ; 

Up! up in your prowess, shrink not from their numbers, 
Enough of Hungarian valor remains. 


iff. 


Lo! where the despot lies foiled in his lair, 
Who trampled on Freedom, usurping our right; 
Tho’ baffled, our hearts ne’er shall crouch to despair, 
Our cause is not lost, nor our star set in night ! 


IV. 


By our heroes who’ve fallen! by our home’s desolation ! 
By their deeds which inspired a nobler doom ! 
By the glory of ' reedom—by the hopes of a nation ! 
' 


By the mourners who weep o’er the patriot’s tomb !— 
v. 


By these, and the prayers which we offer to Heaven— 
By the links which unite us in one holy tie— 

By our spirits immortal, our chains shall be riven, 
We’ll conquer our birth-right, or as martyrs we ll aie. 
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THE CEDAR GLADES. 
CHAPTER I, 


‘Anp that was the end of the Halls?” said Julia. 

‘Thus they lived, and thus they ended,” replied her cousin. 

** Well, do tell all about ‘ the C edar Glades,’ and ‘the Woodses. We 
have plenty of time,”’ she continued. 

“Oh, no—it’s too late—see, Lucy is sleepy, Lizzie is thoughtful, and 
it’s time we had all retired.” 

[n less than a score of minutes, the party were all asleep. 

It was in the month of "January, i827, on a bitter, stinging night, a 
snow, which had meljted away in expos sed parts, spotting the earth ; the 
sky gemmed with stars, ihe moon’s disc bright as a silver mirror, the 
frosty — of one o’clock reigning over all things,—when two figures 
stealthily, yet briskly, approached a residence. This residence stood on 
the ake. of a brawling rivulet, known as ‘‘ Roaring Rock Creek,” 
which may be found on the map of Central Tennessee. It was built of 
hewn logs, as were nine-tenths of the mansions in the Western States 
twenty and thirty years ago. A tree was felled, and being hewn on each 
side, until it was about four inches thick, was re ~ady for the builder’s use. 
The house alluded to, was built of two pens, as it were, which may be 
called the right and left wings, while in the centre was an open space, 
equal to one of the pens, called the passage. The upper story had three 
rooms, the size of the lower ones, the third one being over the passage. 
In front, facing west, was a portico, extending the length of the house, 
supported by cedar columns. The logs used in the construction were 
red cedar, all others being disdainfully rejected. The building was 
flanked at each end by an enormous chimney, built of rough-hewn, blue 
lime-stone. The northern chimney rested on the banks of the stream, 
and was perched, apparently, at a very menacing altitude, its base being 
not less than ninety feet from the foaming surges of ‘ Roaring Rock,’ 
Just forty-five feet due south stood the other chimney, also on the banks of 
that streamlet. The “ Roaring Rock,” after making a circuit of three- 
fourths of a mile, returned, as it were, to the same spot, and thus was 
formed the peninsula, on whose isthmus steod ‘‘ McDaniel’s house.” Its 
rear was supported by a goodly number of out-houses, kitchen, cabins, 
smoke house, &c. Near the southern chimney was an ancient cedar, 
which waved its thick boughs, of unchanging verdure, over limestone 
crags, which were at least one hundred feet above the rippling waters 
below. A large gate, whose hinges were riveted into this cedar, closed 
the space between it and the chimney. The peninsula was taken up in 
a variety of small orchards, of plum, peach, &c., and in enclo sures for 
potatoes, turnips, and other esculent crops. The * Big Road,” from 
Nashville to Huntsville, crossed “ Roaring Rock”: some sixty yards 
above “* McDaniel’s,” and swept by, parallel to its western front. On 
either side of the stream, to the west of the house and road, lay the 
broad tobacco fields of old Arthur McDaniel. Old Arthur’s children 
had all married, and left him, except his youngest son, of the same name. 
The old man was hearty, hale, testy, stubborn, and contented. He went 
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to the elections, always voted, had a number of enemies, some friends, 
and was noted for nothing. His son, who lived with him, miglit be aptly 
called the junior edition of the same work. 


About two miles from McDaniel’s, stood the ungainly mansion of 


Reuben Woods, his son-in-law> Woods had three sons, Samuel, Reu- 
ben, and Jerry ; and several daughters, (for he had been married twenty 
years and better,) of whom Miss Frances was the eldest. Samuel was 
his eldest child, and Miss Frances was seventeen. Woods, the father, 
had some property, and was reported to be semi-honest, and had been, 
(for a short time,) a J. P., owned a grist-mill, running four sets of stone, 
with a saw-mill to match. The “ Mills” were known far and wide. 
Thither did the streams of the grain-carrying and meal-seeking popula- 
tion pour. The urchin, with his sack of corn, on his raw-boned horse, 
brought the grain of the yeoman; the grizzly-bearded Ethiopian, with 
his heavily-laden ox-team, brought the wheat and corn (maize) of the 
planter—thither came men of all characters, ages, colors, and callings ; 
boys of all sizes, castes, and dispositions. Monday, Tuesday, on to 
Saturday, witnessed the incessant arrival and d — > of these ever- 
recurring streams of human activity—while Sunday was a gala day for 
the world around. The spring and fall musters of the militia were held 
ere, and there gathered the riflemen of the land, from far and wide, 
the old and the young—the old, who a score of years before had driven 
the bear and the panther, the Indian and the wolf, from cane-brake and 
swamp, from cedar-thicket and beech-crove—the young, who gloried in 
bringing down the deer at two hundred yards, and in driving the centre 
at almost any given distance—each and all came there to have their 
shooting-matches, to make up their hunting-matches, and afterwards 
to count the scalps. At the Mills, all ‘ quarter-races,” foot-races, 
** gander-pullings,” fights of man or dog, public meetings, b pt cues, 
and Fourths of July, were deemed Jawfully and rightfully (for scope of 
country larger than Rhode-Island) held; and nowhere else in the whole 
region. There all quarrels of neighborhood, of caste, of ‘ kith and 
kin” were settled,—bargains were there made, horses were there swap- 
ped, and trades were there struck. At the Mills could be found the 
sheviff, the constable, and the magistrate. Thus can it be seen, that the 
currents of human activity bore down upon this point with an intensity, 
marked, striking, eee it an urbs in rure, without the 
houses. At the Mills was a grocery, (as itawas called, on the “lucus a 
non lucendo” principle .) whe re you could purchase powder and ball, 
(i. e. lead,) liquor, and tobacco, fish-hooks and gun-flints, while every 
other item of human wants was rigorously and imperiously excluded, 
because, in the language of old Tom Swine, a bear-hunter of a past age, 
*¢ All tother brings women about, and this aint thar place no how.” 

Mr. Reuben Woods owned, as before said, the mills, the grocery, and, 
it may be added, the race-course, (track, i was called,) fish-traps, and 
a few thousand acres of Jand aro and them. Woods was selfish, avaricious, 
andcruel. He was feared by a few, despised by many, and trusted by none 
His children were healthy, brawny, aud bravely cruel, execrable in 
morals, vitiated in tastes and: feelings, ignorant and proud To school 

they refused to go, and as to a church, scarce knew the meaning of the 
“word. Mr. Woods did, but his family would no/, visit his father-in-law. 
He wished to own slaves, and so did his wife; but she and they never 
could agree. She was altogether too masculine in her assumptions of 
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authority, especially in the corrective department, and the result was that 
slaves would not stay at Mr. Reuben Woods’ house. He, therefore, had 
to sell them, (for he could not afford to do oe the use of that much 
capital,) as ‘they run, i. e. while they were run: ays, W hich he always 


did at a ruinous loss on original cost. Old sian McDaniel was almost 


the only man, in that whole region of country, who lad read y cas h—he 
, WwW oods 


was, therefore, enabled to cash Woods’ negroes at his own price 
a compelled to raise the money. Repeated experiments were made 

» have slaves remain with them, but they (i. e.) the negroes, would 
et ays disappear, and thus old Arthur McDaniel w ce annually, to 
gather in an imereasing cro ip 0 f tobacco from his annually enlarged fields. 
Old Arthur loved cash articles, but the cash itself a erent deal more. 
Tobacco was a cash article—and the increase of hard dollars in his 
hands was, pari passu, with the increase of tobacco hogsheads. 

When Woods married, his father-in-law gave him nothing; at the end 
of ten years he gave him a negro sa of fourteen, who the succeeding 
year died, as Mrs. Woods asserted, of “infernal laziness.’’ ‘The world 
did not agree in opinion with that lady about that matter, but, on reliable 
authority, believed that the boy was beaten to death. 

No love, no respect, no esteem, no reverence, but hatred, bitter and 
dark, existed on the part of Mrs. Woods towards her father, and her 
children coincided with their mother in those feelings. In their young 
bosoms was an intensity of hostile emotion rly uncontrollable, inhu- 
man, and diabolical. ‘‘ He,” said they, ‘‘ harbored all mammy’s niggers, 
and stole them, and kept them.” 

Every two or three months old Arthur and his son, his overseer, and 
four or five of his faithful slaves, each armed with a rifle, and mounted 
on a separate horse, would ride over to “ the Mills.” W henever they 
could, his grand-children would cut in pieces the bridle-reins, the stirrup- 
leathers, the girths, the saddle-skirts, make a horse one-eyed or totally 
blind, cut off its ears, and perform sundry other acts of crue lty and re- 
venge, on the prope rly of the old m: n,* .their orand!i father. Thus matters 
worked. 

On the 20th of October, 1826, late in the afternoon, an affray, unusual 
for its ferociousness, even amid ‘* Mill scenes,’’ took place. A large 
shooting-match for beef, in which liquor and money were the stde-bets, 
had just come off, and Jordan, one of McDaniel’s slaves, a large, raw- 
boned, double-jointed, ¢hin lipped, yellow-eyed, savi ge-looking negro, had 
been the winner over Sam. Woods, for five hind quarters of beef. 

‘“T’m d—ned if it’s rig ws it—that dune d, old red-eyed rogue—that old 
h—-II roaring nigger thief, shan’t bring his infernal crew here any more, 
to shoot with white folks—that’s the we rds, by h—Il, with the bark on 
it.” In five minutes after these words were uttered by the hopeful 
Samuel, the affair was all over. Old Arthur had been knocked down, 
his face horribly gashed ; Jordan had a broken arm, and four of his teeth 
mashed out—(hi: oe had swelled to about the size of a sixty pound 
pumpkin ;) Pea, McDaniel’s overseer, was stabbed in several place 


Sam Woods was shot in the shoulder, while young McDaniel, Reuben 
and Jerry W as old Swine said, “ had been bunged about, and 


kotched hell a 

A man named Ring, and his wife, lived about a mile from McDaniel’s, 
on land belonging to Woods. His house was situated on the edge of 
“* the Cedar Glades,” and was a small, sixteen by eighteen feet, cedar cabin. 
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An immense bed of limestone, of an unknown thickness, lay expanded 
over six or seven hundred acres, destitute of all soil, smooth as ice, grey 
and bleak, a mirror of desolation. On all sides it was environed bya 
dense growth of red cedar, whose ever-green boughs were clasped by 
vines interminable, causing them to sweep even the gray surface beneath 
them, thus forming a living frontier between vegetation and the eternal 


barrenness of ‘‘ the Glades.” The roots of the encircling trees, as they 


protruded from the scanty soil, were wrapped ina green vesture of 


glossy moss, which also clothed the irregular fragments of rocks and 
broken trunks of trees, that lay scattered around. ‘Thus was spread a 
couch for a thousand fawns, pavillioned from the radiance of summer 
and the snows of winter. In the western part of ‘‘ the Glades,” this bed 
of limestone, by some undulation of nature, had been broken into three 
long, parallel seams, each seam about six or eight feet wide, with a rich, 
black soil filling up the chasm. In this soil grew a hedge of clustering 
cedars and intermingling vines, whose branches lapping out on and near 
the ground, rendered vision through the same impracticable. The 
length of these hedges was about a thousand yards, and the width, from 
one to the other, some twenty feet. This part of ‘the Glades” was 
known, far and near, as ‘‘ the Devil’s Race Paths’— it being opined, 


and among the Ethiopic population firmly believed, that the King of 


Tophet here passed his leisure hours in witnessing the Olympiads of his 
terrestrial subjects. At the southern end of “the Paths” was a deep, 
perpendicular chasm, in which was a dark pool of water, reaching to 
within three or four feet of the surface of the ground. ‘This water was 
cold, clear, and sweet, and deemed to be bottomless. It was called ‘‘ the 
Hag’s Well,” and was about two hundred yards from Ring’s house. 
Young McDaniel had returned from Georgia, a few days a the 20th 
of January, 1827, bringing with him four thousand dollars in United 
States Bank bills, the same being a legacy left him by an unc . recently 
deceased. The fact that he had received this mone y, and that she h: id 
not obtained a cent thereof, was fuel to the Etna of Mrs. Wood’s heart. 
It acted as a stream of oxygen, and what before had been a flame, then 


spread into a conflagration of hatred and envy, in the younger hearts of 


her children. 

Mrs. Woods and Rine’s wife were intimate, and the same relations 
existed between Mrs. Ring and old Hannah. Now old Hannah had the 
confidence of old Arthur, from the fact of ber having been his house- 
keeper, after a certain style, ever since the death of his wife. She, there- 
fore, had the run of the house, and a right of way at all hours. On the 
third day after the arrival of young McDaniel with the money, Ring’s 
wife, instigated by Mrs. Woods, by “artful promises of freedom, persuar ded 
old Hannah to bring her the money, if possible, on the night of the 2‘th 
of January,—telling her she would give her five hundred dollars of the 
same, ana assist her in getting off to the Indian nation. The bait took. 
Old Hannah could not read, and, therefore, as soon as she placed the 
pocket-book, containing the money, in her bosom, she saw she was 
compelled to go to the Ring’s to save herself. Ring’s wife received the 
money about twelve o’cloc k, and told her to hurry back with all speed, 
or they might sus spicion her—that she would give her the five hundred 


in a few days—as soon as things settled, and that then they would all 
break for the nation. 
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HON. JACOB THOMPSON, or MissrsstpPrt. 


Tue subject of this sketch was born in Caswell county, N. C., on the 
15th May, 1810. His father, Nicholas Thompson, a farmer of hand- 
some estate, was descended from a family which, having come over from 
England, settled in Pennsylvania more than two centuries ago. The 
branch from which Mr. Jacob Tho mpson sprang, have been residents of 
the region of N. C., where he was born, for more than one hundred 
years. ~ One of his ancestors drew up the manifesto or bill of complaints 
of the “ regulators,” setting forth the grievances, waich soon after led to 
the now famous conflict in Orange county, N. C., between that body of 
American patriots and the British authorities. This was the first occa- 
sion on which any portion of our forefathers attempted forcibly to resist 
the mother-country ; this battle having preceded the Mechlenburg De- 
claration of Independence, and the Declaration of the 4th of July, 1776 
His maternal grandfather, Jacob Van Hook, a lineal descendant of the 
distinguished Dutch statesman, Robert Van Hook, of Holland, was a 
deputy-sheriff at the time the first Declaration of Independence reached 
Caswell county, and was selected, by the people assembled at the court- 
house, to read it to the multitude. It was received with shouts of enthu- 
siasm. Afterwards he became a soldier in the cause, and was wounded 
in the battle of King’s Mountain, about the same moment a brother was 
shot down by his side. 

Mr. Thompson prepared for college in Hillsborough, N. C., and hav- 
ing entered at Chapel-Hill, pursued” his studies there in the U hiversity 
of the state, until graduating His regularity and punctuality in attend- 
ing to the duties of the college were such that, during his whole course, 
he was not absent from prayers or recitation a ‘single ume while in good 
health, end for four years he received the first honors of his class. On 
the day of his graduation he was elected a tutor of the institution. After 
remaining in that capacity for three sessions, he repaired to Greensboro’, 
mm; ©, where he read law in the office of Judge J. M. Dick, a ge ntleman 
of standing and professional ability. Having been admitted to the bar 
in 1834, in the summer of 1835 “he removed to Mississippi, choosing 
Pontotoc for his future home. At that time, the region around that 
point was a wilderness, situated in the centre of the Chickasaw nation 
of Indians, The town was but a few months old. It was the place at 
which the government had located the land-offices, and the Indian 
Agency, for the disposition of the lands of the Chickasaws. ‘The only 
whites in the vicinity were such as ever yet are to be found among ail 
the aboriginal tribes under the supervision of the United States Govern- 
ment, and speculators, attracted by the sale of the Chickasaw cession. 
Since then the Indians have been removed, anc the country has been 
settled by an intelligent and thriving population, of sufficient density 
and strength to control the political power of the state. 

At that time, these 6,000,000 of ac res, ceded by the Chickasaws (in 
1834) to the United States, had not been divided into counties, and Mr. 
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Thompson was among those members of the bar who assisted in the ori- 
ginal organization of the courts of that region—-from which acts, the 
various counties of North Mississippi date their official existence. 

Mr. Thompson first came into notice as a public man by drawing up a 
vigorous and spirited report, claiming for the citizens of those new coun- 
ties a right of representation in the state legislature—it having: been de- 
nied to them, in a published opinion of the Governor, on the ground, that 
in the last previous apportionment of representation throughout the state, 
no provision had been made for them. 

la 1837, though he had been in the state but two years, with no gene- 
ral acquaintance reaching over the state, at the unanimous solicitation of 
the members of the bar of bis own section of the state, he was induced 
to become a candidate for the Attorney-(Generalship, and the election 
coming on, he was defeated by a very small majority. 


~ 


In December of the succeeding year, (1838,) he married Miss Cathe- 
rine A. Jones, the daughter of Colonel John P. Jones, of Lafayetts Co., 
Mississippi, one of the earliest settlers in the northern part of this state. 

In January, (1839,) while engaged in the practice of bis profession, 
having so early secured a very lucrative business, he was nominated by a 
democratic state convention for Congress, on a general ticket, without 
solicitation on bis part, and, indeed, in contravention of his expressed 
desire, against his urgent protest—not feeling able (pecuniarily) to aban- 


= 
t 


don his practice at the bar. It may not be deemed out of place to re- 
mark, that when he accepted this nomination, it was well understood that 
every inch of ground would be disputed--the whig party bringing out 
their ablest champions—and that the result of the contest was extremely 
deubtful ; the elections of the previous year having gone in favor of the 
whigs. The great issues of the canvass were the independent treasury 
in preference to a national bank; and whether the banks, which had 
been created almost to an unlimited extent, and which, in their explosion 
in 1837, had involved in ruin and bankruptey thousands of the best men 
of the state, should resume or forfeit their charters. Mr. ‘Thompson was 
untrammmeled. having been one of the earliest and most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of the independent treasury, and a firm and consistent opponent of 
the whole credit or banking system, which had once been so popular, and 


which had proved so disastrous to the advancement and good morals of 


the state. The banks of the state were numerous, and their power and 
influence very great. The position of the democratic party of Mississippi 
was in advance of that of any other state of the Union, and while the 
banks felt that any law which forced them to be honest would hurry them 
on to irremediable ruin, their epithets of radicalism, destructiveness, 
against Mr. T’., were poured out without stint. 

This important political battle resulted in a complete triumph. for the 
democrats, who swept the entire state. 

This victory was won, however, only after the most persevering exer- 
tions of the gentlemen nominated by the successful party——the canvass 
having occupied their undivided attention for four consecutive months. 
In all this time, acting in co-operation with Governor A. G. McNutt, 
then the democratic candidate for the 9OV rborship, and his present col- 
league, A. G. Brown, and Lon. R. J. Walker, then a candidate for 
Senator of United States, he visited well nigh every county in the state, 
speaking generally six days in seven, and not unfrequently riding on 
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horseback thirty miles between speeches; while the whig party had, as 


; defenders of their cause, Hon. S. S. Prentiss, Colonel] Ae Bingaman, and 
Gen. Reuben Jarvis, all men of the highest order of intellect. Though 
° some twenty-eight years of age at that time, his a was that of a 


youth, loo king so young that few imagu ed him to be over the age at 
which, under the Constitution, a man may le sate occupy a seat in Con- 
gress. On rising to address a meeting during this canvass, quite an old 
man, seated on the stand, remarked aloud to him :—‘* Young man, I fear 
you won’t do—you are tco young fur Congress.” ‘ Hear me before you 
make up your mind ; and as to my age, I will get older as fast as I can,” 
said Mr. ‘T. in reply. Afterwards, in the course of his speech, his re- 
marks fell with so powerful an effect upon this individual, that, rising to 
his feet, be said, with thrilling effect upon the audience, (who had laugh- 
ed at his previous remark,) ‘** enough, enough, I’m satisfied—you are old 
enough for me.” 

Mr. Thompson appeared and took his seat in the session of Congress 
beginning in December, 1839, when the contested elections from New- 
Jersey presented such an obstacle to the organization of the House, and 
so much distracte . the country. He was placed on the committee on 
g sory lands, and took an active part in preparing, and peng to a pas- 

ive, the various " iws for the promotion of settlements in the new states. 
i th tis session he began his advocacy of the principle of the inclu 


q 





of the price © if public lands, which has since become one of the articles 
of the democratic creed. avi ing lived in that portion of the state where 
the graduation principle had been carried out, in pursuance of the article 
of the Chickasaw Treaty, he had the best opportunity of testing its prac- 
tical result. 

It 1s pro P yer here to remark, aes on account of the conflicts which arose 
in the State of Mississippi, between the reservations allowed in the Choc- 
taw ‘Treaty a the eadimasiitaie an immense mass of private ve 
involving personal rights, devolved upon the representative. The pres- 
sure cf this was very heavy indeed, owing to the fact, that his federal 
4, predecessi rs had appare ntly le It under no obligations to prevent its accu- 
mulation, ‘To this business Mr. Thompson devoted much of ed ee 
while in Couvgress, without at a remuneration. A consutuency alone can 


4 appreciate the value and importarce of such labor. Members from the 
3 old states — no conception of it. It is a work which attracts not the 
public gaze or admiration ; but the fidelity and industry of Mr. Thompson 


in this respect, has endeared him very much to his constituents, wedia 
cured for him a permanent place in the affections of the people of his state. 
Notwithstanding the firm and vigorous resistance of the many active and 
talented democrats of the state, in 1840, the whig party again swept 
Mississippi Jike a tornado. When, in 141, the party again met to nomi- 
és nate its candidates, they felt themselves again in the minority, and few 
; there were who entertained hopes of overcoming the heavy majority 
against them. ‘The subject of this sketch was still anxious to resume 
3 tlie practice of his profession, but he was a second time unanin ously 


y placed upon the ticket for Congress. It was found difficult, on this occa- 
‘ sion, to organize a ticket, as most of the public men of the party regard- 
ed defeat as certain. Mr. Thompson felt that he could not abandon his 


post at such a time, and therefore again accepted a nomination for Con- 
gress 
6 . 
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In addition to the national issues involved in this canvass, a new ques- 
tion arose to embarrass and divide the state. It was during this year that 
the question come before the people, for the first time, as to their liabili- 
ty to pay the Union bank bonds. This was not a question of repudiation, 
in the ordinary acceptation of that word; but rather, simply whether these 
bonds constituted a debt fur which the state was liable or not. Mr. T. 
assumed the position that the bonds had been issued in violation of the 
constitution, and sold in violation of the charter of the bank ; and that 
not a dollar, in any legitimate sense, had been received on hem by the 
people of the st: ite. ‘The argument in which he sustained this view of 
the subject, was one of the best efforts of his public life. Thousands of 
copies of it were printed and circulated over the state, and it became the 
text-book of democratic declaimers before the people on this issue. The 
elections again resulted, after a most animated and bitter contest, in the 
election of Mr. T. 

On at his seat in the twenty-seventh Congress, the position in 
which Mr. ‘I’. found himself was very embarrassing. M any of the states 
had Saas payment on their debts, and a deep prejudice existed against 
the late action of Mississippi. He quailed not betore the torrent of mis- 
representation and unjust reflection cast upon his state, and upon the first 
allusion to the subject on the floor of Congress, Mr. T. availed himself of 
the opportunity of placing the subject correctly before the country. His 
speeches, delivered with this end in view, were striking and convincing- 
ly eloquent. Thoroughiy acquainted with all the facts, satisfied that the 
most scrupulous honor would bear his state out in the justice of her posi- 
tion, he met and turned back the current of invective, and? closed the 
mouth of the slanderer. he part which Mr. Thompson acted on those 
H| _ occasions must forever endear him to the people of Mississippi. Almost 
single-handed did he bear aloft her bright escutcheon, and cause the 
whole civilized world to respect, even when some of them dissented from, 
the attitude assumed by his state. As this was the most trying, it is cer- 
tainly the most praiseworthy ‘achievement of his public life. 

In 1843, Mr. Thompson was again elected to Congress by an in- 
creased majority. He was one of the earliest friends of the annexation 
of Texas, who came forward in the House of Representatives, to urge 
that measure on this government. He was a member of the Baltimore 
Convention, in 1844, and his state having also expressed a preference 
for Mr. Van Buren, a difficult question arose, after that gentleman took 
his position, in opposition to that favorite measure. Therefore Mr. T. 
felt constrained to take early ground in favor of another presidential can- 
didate, on the principle that measures, rather than men, were to be ad- 
hered to. No one in that Convention contributed more to the defeat of 
Mr. Van Buren and the selection of Mr. Polk, than did Mr. T., although 
he had been a warm political supporter of the former, from the time he 
had been brought forward for the vice-presideucy up to that period. His 
exertions, in this connection, were fir m, unremitting, and enthusiastic. 
He took an active part in the succe eding ¢ canvass, delivering speeches in 
several states, and throughout Mississippi. Before the close of the Con- 
gress in which he was then serving, the great measure, for which he had 
so ardently struggled, the annexation of Texas, was consummated, At 
its end a commission (without his solicitation or knowledge) was made 
out and forwarded to Washington by the governor of the state, appoint- 
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ing him Senator of the United States, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation of the late talented Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon. 
R. J. Walker, who had accepted an appointment in the cabinet of Pre- 
sident Polk. This commission was suppressed, and did not come to 
hand, so as to enable him to take his seat in the called session of the 
Senate, in March, 1845. After his return to Mississippi, another com- 
mission was forwarded to him by the Executive of Mississippi, which he 
took occasion to decline. 

In 1845, Mr. T. having been again named for Congress by acclama- 
tion, was elected by the largest majority ever given by the state. Mis- 
sissippi refused to obey the mandate of the Congress of the United States, 
which called upon her to elect her representatives by districts. The 

validity of the elections by general ticket becoming a topic of violent 
discussion, Mr. T’. delivered a speech on this subject, characteristic of 
his close discrimination and sound constitutional judgment. During this 
session the free-trade tariff of 1846, and the aaa ndent treasury, found 
in him an ardent advocate. The graduation of the price of p ublic lands, 

a measure of the highest interest to the new states, was again destined to 
defeat, though it was pressed with great zeal and ability by Mr. Thomp- 
son and others. It was also during this session that the country became 
involved in a war with Mexico. His-support of the war was enthusiastic 
and unwavering, ever ready to meet every re spons ibility, and vote upon 
every embarrassing question. At the second session of this Congress, 
the opposition to the war assumed a bolder and more decisive cast, it will 
be remembered. While the war was denounced as unconstitutional and 
unnecessary, the country saw the strange spectacle of the opponents of the 
war professing to have become the peculiar friends of the warriors who 
waged it. There was one question which brought Mr. Thompson, about 
this time, very conspicuously before the country. After the memorable 
battle of Monterey, at which point our army was supposed to have gained 
a decided victory, a capitulation was agreed upon by General Taylor, in 
which the Mexican troops were allowed to march off with their arms, 
oni and music, and an armistice of eight weeks was granted to them 

) prepare for future operations, The President disapproved of this 
stipulation, and on this ground the charge was made, that the President 
was hostile to General Taylor. Mr. ‘Thompson was found ready to meet 
this question in all its phases; and although it was thought disastrous to 
any politician to disapprove of the conduct of a successful general, yet, 
acting on the principle which had ever marked his public life, he deter- 
mined to express his own opinions, and maintain what his ~~. coun- 
selled to be the right. Judging from the official report of Gen. Taylor, 
he believed he had suffered a ruse de guerre to be played off upo » him; he 
considered the capitulation a blunder; and so thinking, he boldly ex- 
pressed himself in terms of disapproval. Soon after this, the great bat- 
tle of Buena Vista was won, which withdrew the public gaze and inves- 
tigation from that transaction, and turned it in admiration to his courage, 
as evinced in that brilliant victory. The assaults which were made on 
Mr. Thompson abroad, for his manly bearing upon this subject, were 
brought with peculiar force upon him in his district. Again, in 1847, 
he became a candidate for Congress, and while General Taylor’s laurels 
were greenest and brightest, he breasted the storm and triumphed over 
all opposition. In no portion of this opposition did he quail, or fail bold- 
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ly to maintain his whole ground. This contest resulted in his re-election 
to (the thirtieth) Congress by a large and decisive majority. After his 
service in that Congress, it was his desire to retire to private life; but 
his constituents, believing a trying crisis in the history of the govern- 
ment had arrived—the slavery question threatening, in their judgment, to 
dissolve the Union-—and confiding in his ability, firmness, talent and ener- 
gy, they again pressed him into the service. 

Though yet a young man, Mr. Thompson is, in the duration of service, 
among the oldest members of the House. He has taken part in the dis- 
cussion of all the great issues which have divided parties of this country— 
on the tariff, bank, independent treasury, graduation of the price of the 
public lands, annexation of ‘Texas, the notice to England for the termi- 
nation of the joint occupancy, the Wilmot Proviso, etc., ete. 

He has always been placed on the committees of the public lands and 
Indian affairs, and the record bears witness of his industry and perse- 
vering labor. 

[t is not contemplated, in a sketch of this kind, to enter into details, 
for in that event, his long, active, and conspicuous service would furnish 
material to fill a volume. He has been emphatically a working member 
of Congress, ever in his seat, ready to meet any responsibility which may 
be thrown upon him, regular in his habits, indefatigable i in his attentions 
to the private interests of his constituents, and diligent in the disch: ge 
of every duty devolved upon him in the Hall, the committee-room, or be- 
fore the departments. 

His long course has been straightforward and consistent. His princi- 
ples are fixed, and his firm adherence to them inspires universal confi- 
dence. Is it not on such men that the democratic party must rely in the 
fierce struggle to maintain the integrity of their principles, as now threat- 
ened by the efforts of those who would interpolate among them readings 
of the duty and authority of the general government not contemplated by 
the framers of the constitution? And is it not on the presence of such 
statesmen in positions from which they can with most effect impress their 
views of public affairs on the mind of the country, that our political friends 
must rely to again bring into active operation the executive branch of the 
general government, the principles of Thomas Jefferson, and the policy 
founded thereon ? 
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E yes! sunlit eyes! why, in your melting rays, 
V ibrates my soul’s responsive harmony ? 

E ven as Memnon greeted once the day's 

L ong sigh’d for God, with mystic me] lody, 

Y ielding, ’ tis said, a thrilling hymn of praise, 

N ow faint, now swelling proudly to the sky! 


R ipe, rosy lips, what magic spell is yours ? 


G uhl’s proudest bloom, in Kashmeer’s fairy bowers, 
R ivall’d by you, would hail a sister fair, 

A nd own your breath the sweetest fragrance there. 
N ow let me be the tuneful bird who sighs, 

N ightly, his love-notes to that new-blown rose. 

T will, while slumb’ring in her pride she les, 

S weet kisses steal from her repose. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue money market has continued well-supplied, and the rate still rules at 
the lowest points. On stocks at call, 4 per cent. only is obtained, and 30 a 60 
days’ money is had at 5 per cent. readily. The demand for money has been 
good, but the supplies of specie, as well from California, as abroad, are quite 
lar ge, while the accumulations iv the vaults of the Assistant Treasury, as well as 
in those of the banks, have reached an extent seldom before equalle xd: and the 
offerings of money in private hands are so considerable, as materially to deprive 
the banks of that controlling power over the market which, for so long a time, 
they retained. As is, however, generally the case, when capital in private 
hands is abundant, and the earnings of corporate institutions so considerable as 
they have been for the last year, the disposition to create new banks and en- 
large the capital of old ones, becomes very marked, and this is now the case, 
although the tariff of 1846, and the Independent Treasury, have both been in 
operation for three years. We have frequently had occasion to refer to the 
letters of the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, of Boston, now minister to England, pub- 
lished in 1846, in relation to the prospective workings of those two great mea- 
sures of public policy, and we continue to refer to them, both because he was 
the mouth-piece of that party which alleged the incompatibility of manufactur- 
ing, commercial and industrial prosperity, with the existence of the Indepen- 
dent Treasury, and an ad valorem tariff; and because he fixed the time for the 
disastrous results which he assured the community would attend those mea- 
sures. In 18 months from the time he wrote, universal insolvency was to have 
overtaken merchants, the government, devoid of revenue, was to have been 
bankrupt in credit, and its stocks at a discount, and a general suspension was 
to have overtaken the banks of the country. ‘Time elapsed, and the reverse 
was the case in every particular; the merchants were never more prosperous ; 
the government revenue, in excess of ordinary expenditure, and in spite of a 
war, its stocks ata premium; while the banks were never in better credit. 
The disciples of Mr. Lawrence, and his schemes of class-legislation, sought in 
the famine of Ireland the extraordinary element which counteracted his pre- 
dictions, and preserved the prosperity of the country, in spite of its alleged dis- 
astrous legislation, and of the severe pressure of a war. If this reasoning was 
sound, then the subsidence of the English famine would leave the tariff and the 
Independent Treasury in full activity for harm, and the evils predicted might 
be looked for at the close of another 18 months. Nevertheless, the last year, 
ending with September, 1849, has been une of great abundance in E ngland, 
while the remains of the war expenditures, and the demand for capital for 

California have continued to give effect to whatever evil might flow from the 
two great measures deprecated by Mr. Lawrence and his coadjutors. Inas- 
much, therefore, that so far from any approach to a realization of his predictions, 
the prosperity of the country continues, on all sides, to give new evidences of 
its increase, Mr. Lawrence stands convicted of gross error. Mercantile 
credit stands very high, as indicated in the low rates for all descriptions of 
paper; for low rates of discount indicate as well the high credit of the bor- 
rower, as the abundance of means on the part of the lender. The govern- 
ment revenues are very large, and afford convincing proof of the efficacy of 
the ad valorem principle in promoting trade, and large revenues. Thus, at 
the port of New-York, for the 11 months ending with November, the dutia- 
ble imports are $80,472,494, and the duties are $20,719,960, or 25.75 per 
cent. average. During the last 11 months of the tariff of 1846, ending with No- 
vember, the dutiable imports were $54,127,014, and the duties $16,023,251, or 
29 25 per cent.—an average of 3.50 per cent. only over the tariff of 1846 for the 
same period this year. ‘Thus, it will be observed, that the ad valorem system, 
by giving freedom to commerce, has, at an average of 3.25 per cent. less duty, 
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given the government from this port alone 25 per cent. or $4,500,000 more income. 
The importers, shippers, jobbers, retailers, carmen, shop-keepers, have all done 50 
per cent. more business, the government has a larger revenue, while the farmers 
have sold more produce than ever, and the manufacturers have had so active a 
demand for goods, that they have found it impossible to get hands enough at the 
highest wages. This prosperity of business, and high government revenues, 
have raised the stocks of the government to 13 per cent. premium, without the 
dividend, from 4 per cent. premium when Mr. Lawrence wrote. although the 
amount of the stocks has since increased, through war expenditure, by 
$40,000,000. The monied corporations were, probably, never before so gener- 
ally prosperous ; and they now stand, in the city of New-York, as follows, in re- 
spect of dividends, and the price of stock: 


NEW-YORK BANK DIVIDENDS AND MARKET PRICE OF STOCK. 


Market ——1845.—~  -——1848.—~ -——1849.—~ 
Capital. pr.st’ks, Rate. Amount. Rate. Amount. Rate. Amount. 
Dec.5. 1849. 




















Bank of Commerce, .$3,473,840 105 6 $196,465 7 $241,092 8 *$276,753 
Manhattan Co.,..... 2,050,000 105 — - 6 122.000 7 143,500 
Bank of America,... 2.001,200 105 6 120,072 7 140,084 7 140,084 
State Bank, ........ 2,000,000 97 6 120,000 64 130,000 7 140.000 
Merchants’,.....--. 1,490,000 112 8 119,200 8 119,200 84 126,650 
Mechanics,,....-.... 1,440,000 114 74 108,000 13 187,200 9 129,600 
Merchants’ Exch.,.. 1,233,800 107 7 52.500 8 60,000 8 *66.000 
Phoenix Bank,....-. 1,200,000 103 6 72,000 6 72,000 7 84,000 
American Exchange, 1,155,400 114 6 69,324 74 86,655 9 *103,986 
Bank of New-York,. 1,000,000 133 7 70.000 10 100,000 10 100,000 
en 1,000.000 127 8 80,000 10 100,000 10 100,000 
a EEE 750,000 111 74 8,750 8 60,000 8 60,000 
DR eccsve wed sosce FR0000 114 - 74 54,000 & 57,600 9 64,200 
North River,....-... 655,000 100 7 45, “i 8 52,400 8 52,400 
Mech. Banking Ass., 632,000 92 7 44.240 7 44.240 7 *44,240 
| aa 600,000 120 10 60,01 - 10 60.000 10 *60.000 
Leather Manufact’rs, 600,000 106 7 42.000 7 42.000 8 48,000 
Butchers & Drovers’, 500,000 119 74 37,500 10 50,000 10 50.000 
Seventh Ward,..... 500.000 103 6 30,000 74 37.500 8 40.000 
Tradesmen’s,....--- 400,000 130 10 40,000 10 40,000 10 40,000 
Bowery,....-- eoeee 396,650 99 — - _— new 8 *28,532 
ee 300,000 101 10 30,000 10 30000 12 "36.000 
Broad way,. saswone e 656,000 —  -— - —_ ——_ — new 
Mech. & Traders,... 200,000 —- 7 14,000 10 90.000 1C 20.000 
Greenwich,........ 200,000 112 6 12,000 8 16,000 8 16,000 
a 25,413,890 6.23 1,475,901 7.88 1,867,971 8.05 1,970,545 


Those marked * are under the free banking law; the other are old corporations, 


The average is a little more than eight per cent. per annum—showing a small 
increase over last year, and of thirty per cent. over the profits yielded by the 
capital soemployed in 1845. It will be observed, that it is the small capitals 
that pay the highest rate per cent. usually, although this year the increase has 
been greater on the larger capitals. In excess of these large dividends paid, the 
accumulations of contingent funds have been unusually great, and their existence 
is shown in the high premiums which the several stocks bear in the market. 
These represent what the stocks appear to be actually worth upon the books of 
the banks, independently of the rate of profit which they declare. The ave- 
rage premium on all these banks is very large, indicating a more flourishing 
state of affairs than has been shown in the aggregate by any class of monied in- 
stitutions in any part of the country. This fact it is useful to dwell upon, inas- 
much as that it is so entirely different from what the friends of the bank system, 
as well as the institutions themselves, predicted as the probable result of the sys- 
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tem of finance established by the last administration. It is also a warning to those 
politicians who are never taught by experience, that those interests which opposed 
the independent treasury and ad valorem revenue tariff from fears in relation to 
their operation, engendered by unsound financial theories, have, through expe- 
rience, learned that they were then fighting against their own interests, and that 
their influence now will be exert a on the side of the original advocates of the 
sound democratic policy. There is another consideration in conte =e iting this 
oe prosperity, and that is, in respect to the individual liability of stoc kholders, 
r proprietors of a bank, for the debts contracted in their collective capacity. It 
ie been the democratic principle, that no class of men should be permitted, in 
any capacity, to contract debts, to pay which their property is not liable. In 
Eugland the proprietors of joint-stock banks are radi 890 liable in their whole 
fortunes for the debts of the company to which they belong; and this has pro- 
tected the public from those ruinous losses which here they have sustained by 
such concerns as the late national bank; because, where men incur such Jiabili- 
ties, they become too vigilant to permit such extensive corruption to take place. 
The new Constitution of the State of New-York provides, that stockholders in 
any institution issuing paper money after January 1, 1850, shall be responsible, 
individually, to the amount of their respective shares of stock, for all its debts 
contracted after January, 1850. This is a limited application of the liability 
clause, the effect of which is to double the capitals as security ; and this, it will 
be observed, applies to ** free banks,” or those the bills of which are secured by 
deposits of New-York State six per cerits., in the hands of ress state comptroller, 
to the full amount of the issue. Now, notw ithst inding this additional liability with 
the measures of the federal government, there is no gene ns" disposition to part 
with New-York stock shares; but, on the other hand, their average aggregate 
value is higher than ever before, and new institutions are in process of formation. 
The operation of sound principles is not now considered incompatible with 
financial prosperity. The only institution which, as yet, has sought to evade 
this liability clause, is the Bank of Commerce. That institution bas usually 
issued about $290,000 of notes, secured by $295,000 of New-York five per cent. 
stocks, deposited with the comptroller of the state. These it has now withdrawn, 
and ceased to issue its own Di stes. It has, in lieu thereof, made an arrangement 
with the Mechanics’ Bank for $150,000 of its notes. For these it pays two per 
cent. per annum, pays them out, and takes care of them at its own counter. 
They are distinguished by the letter A stamped in red ink on their face. The 
Mechanics’ Bank is a corporation, and its notes are not secured by pledge of 
stocks. This mancuvre of the Bank of Commerce is to evade the | iability 
clause; but its stock is not so high as that of others which are not afraid to en- 
dorse their own bills. 
The comparative dividends of Boston, New-York, and Philadelphia, for the 
past two years, are as follows :— 








cannons | (54S, «eect n= 1849 eee 
Capital. Dividend, Rate. ( tal Dividend. Rate. 
New- York,- +> -23.284.100-..-- -7.8 «veces coc Dh 4O7 BOs as LBTRSER. 0. ie 
Boston, --++++- 18,980,000... . 0 oT BR. cece sceccs 19 230.000. «<< ] 481 Ge ccet ae 
Philadelphia,-++ 5,635,880- «+. OG na cce wen 6,530,450---- 608,040----9.10 


The increase is nearly the same in all the cities, and the effect is also the 
same, viz.: a stimulus to the creation of capital. In Boston the demand is con- 
siderable, but in Pennsylvania still more so. A considerable number of the 
Pennsylvania bank charters expire within a short time, and up to last year, the 
firmness of Governor Shunk, resting on the democratic principle, resisted the 
utmost efforts of those concerns to procure renewals. The unfortunate turn of 
affairs in the November election threw the door open to them; but again the 
anti-moncpoly party in that state has recovered itself. In the House there ap- 
pears to be a democratic majority of nineteen, and of one in the Senate. Be- 
fore such a legislature there will come, according to legal notices in the papers, 
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two applications of additional capital, $600,000 ; seven applications for renewals, 
$2,600,000 ; and for fifteen new banks, capital $3,760,000—making $6,960,000 
of new bank capital. Before the New-Jersey legislature there are applications 
for seventy-five charters, of which thirteen are for new bank capital, to the ex- 
tent of $3,000,000. In Boston, one bank of $1,000,000, and another of $500,000, 
is being organized, and in the interior of the country a corresponding movement 
is manifest. All these are indications of general prosperity, as well as of an ab- 
sence of all fear in the public mind in relation to the working of the existing laws. 

The advance of cotton is the most marked feature at present, and this is 
produced by a state of things. in regard to crops, not dissimilar to that which 
produced the speculations of the year 1839. The general state of affairs, both 
here and in England, in regard to the ability to consume goods, is entirely differ- 
ent from that which presented itself in that year, causing a ruinous reaction and 
diastrous losses. The growth of cotton in the United States had augmented 
during the thirteen years which preceded 1838, at an average rate of nine per 
cent. per annum, until it reached the then enormous crop of 1,800,000 bales for 
the year 1838; but the consumption had apparently kept pace with this large 
crop. A combination of circumstances then made it evident that there would 
be a falling off of from 300,000 to 400,000 bales in the productions of 1838-9, 
and as, during the thirteen previous years, there never had been an instance of 
a decline in consumption, the opportunity for speculation was considered per- 
fectly safe. Yet that speculation failed utterly, because the general state of af- 
fairs in the commercial world had been overlooked. In the first place, in the 
United States, the baneful influence of the late national bank placed the whole 
cotton market in a false position. That institution had been, in the market, a 
monopoly buyer, paying out the notes of the old defunct institution for cotton, 
without regard to price; and this example was followed by the Union Bank of 
Mississippi, and other strangely conducted institutions. $60 per bale, in bank 
paper, was no unusual advance, and when, through short supply, an advance on 
these prices in the specie currency of England was looked for, they could be 
realized only in a state of most extraordinary prosperity abroad. For more 
than eight years the harvests of England had been so good that the import of 
grain had ceased. and a spirit ofspeculation had grown up which had raised 
the general level of prices beyond a healthy point, inducing large imports, and 
even without an importation of food, turning exchanges against England. Thus 
the cotton year 1838 terminated, and the speculation on the anticipated short 
crop of 1839 commenced, with an extraordinary paper inflation in the United 
States, and also in England, and at the same time with a short crop of bread- 
stuffs in the latter country, destined, fcr the first time in ten years. to convulse 
the commercial world. The state of affairs in England is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table of prices :— 


Fair Wheat Rate Specie in Fair Wheat. Disc’nt. Bullion. 
cotton. quar. disc’t. Bank. 1849. cotton. 
Sept. 1838.. 78d. 658.04. 3 £9,250,000 April....98d. 71s. 33 £7,000,000 
Dec. “ .. 3 74 6 34 9,000,000 May ....9 70 43 6,000,000 
Jan. 1439.. 88 79. 0 33 9,250,000 June....93 69 5 5,000,000 
| eer 77 5 33 8,750,000 Sept..... 7 71 64 2,750,000 
March“ .. 94 73 0 3% 8,250,000 Oct. ....6€} 70 6% 2,500,000 


The knowledge of a short harvest, and adverse exchanges, did not prevent the 
Bank of England, in year 1838, from redeeming their rate of discount, and loan- 
ing at 3 per cent. on Exchequer bills until April, 1839, when the depletion of 
specie became so great, that in alarm they avowed!y cut off all cotton bills from 
discount, and for the first time took advantage of the repeal of the usury laws 
to raise the rate higher than had been legal for the previous century. The ad- 
vance in the price of food, and the continual drain of specie, brought the Bank 
to that condition, in November, that a loan from the Bank of France only saved 
it- The price of cotton gave way in June, and the late United States Bank 
failed in October. The terrible state of affairs which 71s. per quarter for wheat, 
-nd 6 1-4 per cent. interest in London, indicates, was fatal to an extensive con- 
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sumption of cotton goods. and the reaction broke down all the speculators, in- 
cluding the enterprising Vincent Nolte, Esq. The state of the crop now, as 
compared with the years 1838 ’9, is as follows : 

1838...... «ospeiek SOR 497 Bales... ' 1649 2,728,596 

BGO vucacs caeaas een! OO es TR ae . 2,300,000 estimate. 


The consumption of the year 1838 apparently kept pace with the large sup- 
plt, having been in Englaad, 1,259,910 bales, against 1,077,928 in the previ- 
ous year; but it subsequently appeared that many spinners had in that year 
laid in three years’ stock, and were, therefore, not compelled to buy in 1839. 
During the past year, the cousumption has also been large, exceeding the sup- 
ply so far, as to reduce the stock of 648,600 in Great Britain, Nov., 1848, to 
519,100 bales Nov. 1, 1849. This large consumption has supplied many of the 
markets that were exhausted during the ponent difficulties of previous years, 
but the present year opens with a state of affairs entirely the reverse of those 
with which the year 1839 commenced. In the United States there is no infla- 
tion of a nor any false busis for cotton prices. ‘These compare in New- 
York, Oct., 1838, with Cet., 1849, as follows: 


Ordinary to middling. Fair to good. 
Jatobet: $958 ciccsn caniiws ae: SOE mewn thche siunccs 13ia 14 
" SE rth weet ints te | (Eee ae eer. 103 a Ll 


In England, the position of affairs is seen in the following comparative 
figures : 


Cotton, good icloth,72reeds Wheat, Interest. Bullion in 
fair upland. 28 yds. Bank. 
d, s. d s 
eee sits) SE > area Sif cscs 7A osce Sha BE. ccs LROORO 
EBA i cckewncedes eer a t1  cees’ BORE secu THRO 
Decrease ...... LE ssadse if our 33 tee MAO 
Increase....... Ses eer eee pawle wes Seuseeues biae aes reeS a ontert pe Uke 


This state of affairs is not now subject to reverse from failures of the harvest. 
The importations of food for the year ending with August, 1849, were much 
larger than ever before known, and for the coming year will be less, ensuring 
a continued low price, while the large amount of bullion in bank continues to 
increase, with exchanges still in favor of England, and the expenditures upon 
the rail-roads progressing. All these are elements of a large increage in the 


consumption of cotton goods in England, while prospec tive peace and returning 
activity upon the continent afford with cheap food a similar prospect. In the 


United States the demand for manufactures is such, to induce large pur- 
chases by spinners at the high rates which have ruled. During the last half 
of the year 1848, these were small, in view of a rising market. Within the 
last 60 days they have been co: npe lled to come in at top rates, and have taken 
the following quantities: 

COTTON TAKEN FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Sees Wk NNR, TRUS Oe naa hin’ Sk eahce soe Pee te cabo ncor cn wnst 140.934 
Received to Dec. 8 § 





Veceeeee ces est esses ees eeoeese eessesences « 
Ex ported a Taian gil he ahd. dep a dogs “i RAR co 3.8§ 12 
Stock, Deo. 8,...:-.-...-.---. .-.. -298,657 ¢ 729,243 (77° 372,154 § 
Taken for consumption, bales,................ POG LGS Cis cusnne sae dc ae 
goog. Sl ey eae 66 BGR. . code cnvecend Sl eee 


The United States manufacturers have taken more at higher prices in this 
period than ever before, being 50 per cent. in excess of their purchases last year 
at this time. Such are the effects of the present tariff. The influence of a 
similar state of affairs in Europe will go far to sustain the market. even under 
the comparatively moderate advance which has taken place in prices. 
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POLITICAL MISCELLANY. 


rr 
THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


Tue struggle which, during three weeks, lias taken place at the capitol, is one 
of those singular events which sometimes occur in the course of political histo- 
ry. The XXIXth Congress was so composed, that the whig candidate, Mr. 
Winthrop, was elected Speaker on the third ballot, by a vote of 110, being a 
majority of two. The defection of Mr. Van Buren from the democratic ranks, 
last year, displaced eight democrats, and filled their places with whigs—an event 
which alone, amid the general democratic re-action, prevented a clear demo- 
cratic majority. From the eighteenth district a Van Buren agent, Preston 
King, was elected. In seven other states a similar movement elected nine per- 
sons who profess to have no politics whatever, except what is called ‘ free-soil,”’ 
known in New-York as Van Buren * night-soil.””. Those ten individuals have 
no principle in common sufficient to cause them to adhere together, but their 
presence in Congress deprived the democratic party of a majority of all the 
votes. There were. on one hand, 107 whigs, and on the other 112 democrats, 
making 219 representatives of 2,874,712 veters. The ten free-soilers, repre- 
senting 69,154 voters, presumed to dictate to the 219 members, that vo busi- 
ness should be done, unless the whole control of legislation for this Congress 
should be given tothem. The sickening developments attending their bargain 
with Mr. Brown, must make every American blush. If he would consent vir- 
tually to constitute them an oligarchy for the Congress, he should be elected, 
and the business of the Union might progress, otherwise none should be done. 
For three weeks these people were thus enabled to stop the wheels of government, 
at an expense of $50,000, a loss of dignity at home, and of consideration abroad. 
‘These ten members were from seven states, and the proportion of votes they 
received in these states was as follows :— 


WOR «cbaccn Mass. N. Y. Ind. N.H. Wiscon. Mich. Ohio, Penn. 
Members,... 10 3 10 1 3 3 21 24 
Total votes, .108,315.. 409,758... 146,232. .56.033..28,321.. 43,356 ..225,370..217,146 
Petitcnsscce GjOUS.. 7,009.. 4,787... 7,071... 5,088.. 8,997.. 19,817.. 8,597 


These figures show the whole number of votes cast, and the number that 
the free-soilers received. The aggregate is 1,234,531 by the constituency of 
109 members. Of these, 69,154 votes were for the ten free-soilers. Now, even if 
these seven free-soil states constituted the whole Congress, it would have been 
a gross outrage for the minority of ten to have insisted upon the control of legis- 
lation. How much more, then, for these ten men, representing 69,154 votes, 
in 7 states, to claim contro] over 220 members, representing 2,874,712 voters, 
in 30 states! It is, however, the case, that these men do not now represent the 
constituencies that voted for them. As an instance, Mr. King represents the 
eighteenth New-York district, the vote of which has been as follows :— 


Whig. Dem. Van Buren. 
1848....Congress,...... Squire, 5,133.... Dodge, 1,325.... Preston King, 7.309 
1849....Comptroller,...Hunt, 5,210....Lott, 6,402.... Lewis Tappan, 36 


Mr. King represented the Van Buren faction in 1848. At the last election 
that ‘ free-soil’’ pretence was abandoned, and the democracy of his district 
united on Mr. Lott, a national democrat—Lewis Tappan, Mr. King’s fellow- 
abolitionist, getting but 36 votes. Under these circumstances, Mr. King con- 
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tinued to assist in preventing the organization of the House by refusing to vote 
for a national democrat, although his constituents so voted at the last election. 
No case of misrepresentation can be more clear, and he should resign. 

These intriguers have been defeated in their designs, and the ground has 
crumbled under their feet. It is to be regretted, however, that there are to be 
found at the South such men as Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, who delivers him- 
self of a farrago as void of sense as of dignity, seemingly for no other purpose 
than to confer importance upon the free-soilers. It is with sincere pleasure 
that we congratulate our readers on the final election of Howell Cobb, of 
Georgia, to the Speakership. Our September number contained a_ portrait 
and sketch of that distinguished gentleman. His election was effected by a 
genuine democratic vote, without whig or free-soil aid, and the latter will not 
again have an opportunity to excite passing attention. 

Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, offered the resolution agreed to in caucus, 
that the House proceed to the election of Speaker viva voce ; and if, after call- 
ing the roll three times, no member shail have received a majority of all the 
votes, the roll shall be again called, and the member receiving the largest num- 
ber of votes, provided there be a majerity of a quorum, shall be the Speaker. 

This was adopted, 113 to 106, and the sixty-fourth ballot resulted in the 
election of Mr. Cobb, democrat, by 102 votes, to Winthrop, whig, 100. 

Messrs. McDowell and Winthrop were appointed by the clerk to conduct 
Mr. Cobb to the chair, which, being done, Mr. Cobb spoke as follows: 

‘Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: It would be useless to dis- 
guise the fact, that I fee] deeply embarrassed in taking this chair under the cir- 
cumstances attending my election. I am conscious of the difficulties by which 
this position is surrounded at thistime. The peculiar organization of this body 
is exhibited in our proceedings sin¢e we first met. The nature and character 
of the various important and exciting questions of public policy which will en- 
gage our attention during the present session of Congress, conspire to render 
the duties of this office peculiarly embarrassing, onerous and responsible. I 
may be permitted, therefore, to ask, in advance, your generous aid and support 
in the effort I shall make, firmly, faithfully and impartially, to discharge its du- 
ties. The country has been looking, with anxiety, to our efforts to effect an or- 
ganization, and the people will continue to regard with interest every step we 
take in our legislative course. Our duties will be laborious—our responsibility 
great. Let us, then, in view of these considerations, invoke, in the discharge 
of these duties, a patriotism as broad as the Union, and as comprehensive as the 
nature and character of her various interests and institutions. Guided by this 
spirit, under the blessings of Heaven, our action will result in the continued 
prosperity of ourcommon country. Accept, gentlemen, my grateful acknowl- 
edgment for the honor you have conferred on me, in electing me as your pre- 
siding officer during the present Congress.” 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 





District. 
a ee oo 7,971.... Kitridge, Dem.,....6,638....S8catter.,.... << 47 
2. Eastman, W..,......3,673.... Peaslee, * 65228,584.. 5, BtCWeh cesses 1,914 
3. Wilson,.. * .....7,766.... Vose, eas Fut 0 oes Oss dace 4 
4. J. Kitedge, “ .....3,658.... Hibbard, & secu t OD ceén WR sCouws ee ey 
Des sce Pakad ys ROPORices svaeawth haw cheeses PR O0G s ckikndencnthekass - 3,685 


Vermont election, in 3d District, to fill vacancy created by resignation of Hon. G. P. 
Marsh :—Meacham, W., 6,645. Peck coalition, 4,716. Scattering, 835. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 








District. 
1. King, , eee 2,005.... Brown, Dem.,...... 1,250.... Borden, F.S.,.... .206 
9: ines, vscnns Dab. SON, MOM... 0100 ns anadidcwiaewncar keen’ 
SS DE dbtibne Debg es Rewsa I sin abt psi iat 6 206 
os CONNECTICUT. 
istrict. 
1. Waldo, Dem.,....7,444....Chapman, W.,..... RiGee ic BGAUOP cscs acs 28 
2. Booth, t. uae ese, asks Reet 9  deenetes 139 
3. Cleveland, (pect eerie a ere, ces ORNs 8 tee wees 27 
4. Wildmar, “ ....7,028.... Butler, uae ee Siireema senmeace 67 
SN cdinn ie ot a: Rte hekh dsb bos cco cibd RRR aven<.cwbanniennis nance 870 
. MARYLAND. 
istrict. 
Dy NE nbn mane neboe op ots ccs OWI, Wissocncscccaswsce inliaieaiai 4,283 
eS oO ide dine: wecnsie Wiis ae Te sac aS tkehi se nabnen tbemsp ican 7,191 
ec EI ne a Resse, © seeeed cunaee nnccesnstneee 
aE hh elckie cecans deue Pee sees susan sesecpedouanape 6,326 
I ee Uses aS eer ccc Oe ee ee Se cle ces cadoee eee 4,986 
Ge eppos. © Jo205. 2 ‘ices, SO cikcnanen done seabed acs 3,457 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
District. 
1. No Dem.,.........——...-Clingman, W.,.....7,231....Scatter.,........ 1,146 
2. Stokes, Dem.,....1,869....J. Caldwell, “ ..... 6.354 sine 
3. G. Caldwell, “ ....4,299....Deberry, “ .....4,899.... 
4. Keene, S cabot lee snek OE,  cxne +8, 400s000 
5. Venable, Ten Otis nc atten, ees i) | 
Clarke “ 2,430 ‘. ' 
BC, = sone ey “ s Le ay 349 
6.5 Daniel, “4413  .. None. eee oo —-.... Scatter.,....-..- 1,342 
as “ 9 e1° 
7.) “ = se ee .- None. gg —-.... 
soe, ooes 8, 840 
8. Lane, “ ..-4,940....S8tanley, aaa on 
9. Person, Se . n0d.477 «0 ce Outlaw, 1S oe LE eGas 
ALABAMA. 
District. 
RN I i cn tae 4,691....4 PU a a ic aterm 4,922 
: 0 ee 6,770 
2. en eeee See netseneaee 4) Pe OS, Wisc cnkadauseecshan wot 5,975 
Sen EM Los kuck ccbesreO piles ner eeeenen, ““dicsesecne scan sewete 4.969 
4. Inge, ens OGG. pa, concn d vaewbiennwss Se 4,245 
NO -1,638....- a ale = ei tea een —— 
5. Hubbard,“ ..... sduimiben'® Sides RC ENE Eo ee ae oe ak wd 3,085 
Cl ' 
ON VO a ee 3.895 : : 
6.§ Cobb, - Ee ee Oe ee 4.555 -- None, 8 hae ne ewww ee tees eens ra 
oa, aS Pee ade cwe eenels BGs ccc NNN civics Sines sewees cance 4,895 
virein1A.—(Incomplete.) 
District. 
By SOD, MR asus saknces ose SI eecc ac, Waseuiancbensaseasen 2.559 
5. Powell, Go eee. ce CR. « © igeacue saomesemnea 3,029 
2 se 9 458 
6. Seddon, OG Tey ny tae eS ; — _ Bae Seen aah anon 7 . 
8. Halladay, PRs 6 cia eae 9,163... .. Forbes © wsch weed nea 2,078 
N 7h > “ d » ‘ 
13.§ Mullen, 4 WITT None 


. ‘ 
George, 


-2,155 
14. Beale, © poses coccese cone £510 ....08 COMM, | ccuscnccous knee cee 
15. Thompson, “ .....----- » oe «2,807... Hay, © Kieune cistn sede 2,873 
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INDIANA. 





Distriet. 







 Berene POG cadcbess cccewcs SF easa POOR WE koe oaks cocks i ae 
2. Dunham, Oe sae i Died os éunwe est aD sas Oe. ee STP re oy 7 338 
D3 eS  ccccdkwc wast SSeS. 3: <9 EE eee nee Cie ereeee 7.348 
+ Parker, © eetee Guns ob 66 aa ween 4,583 
© Fe. sete copnawennes a eee } PT Bi onncnsiis omeietias 1.737 
5. Brown, Oa tee te I, Us a a ccc a a te cet adh a de an 7,265 
‘ 6. Gorman, Oe sh lh tiie a meal 8,466.... Watts, at oe Miniesiin apace amet 7,196 
ea 7. Cockerly, i el i a Pere eee 6,782 
f . M’Donald, “ .....--- Sato ee Ne can eceianll 7,098 
9. Fitch, Wei dist ete ie ee SE ee 
10. Harlan, Oa this a onteaih wane 7,366.... Kilgore, “ wococe cove wees cones 6,77 





Rotel, DeMiescc sseue ee CD ook enon IT pada bawenin soca poke 70,504 
Ps SOUND cutie aus dnniced an epee ap eukenepebennaes paened 4,737 


LOUISIANA. 





District. 

i; a PO, BOONE, nwocakeces an ae A ae Jackson, W 

2. Beaty, pp Or Eres pice caaiasOie « <:5s MER, 

mm peearmseie. wena en ccencas 2a... wee Oe eee Sean 2 266 
4. Morse, = Ree ere re © kee we weceeee seccocceces 4,521 


TEXAS. 
District. 


i RS, SOs ooo inc mace an a's 8,324.... Fitzpatrick,. .....0 cccces cocees 363 
9 § Howard, Heras So SR eae ee « «2,976 
Tee. >. swaenhumiuseecs 2,135....—————_—....... baci’ aetna i -—- 
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District. 
Doe Si. iouniwenene gaunt DUG cca NO OOD. Wisecunccsewovnaecnses -_—— 






s ° Cea, . © .scesscunkscqssnen em 
ai | ee eee vc a ee, a Se alan eee },035 
3. Ne opp. a aia eee ee ee eee, a ==... Mi’ Lean, ee ea ep eee ee en 5,681 
Oo ldwell, “ Side ikea dé aa 6370..: eee Wcisce detade saaeor 5.579 
PiaenGte «| sdovewnadcesees amen 50s LDOMPSOH," .o cere cose cece cece: 6,586 
PE cece amen 5,271.... Breck, OO a te en eee eons 6,353 
7. Lane, Oe a nce sca, " <.cnienewatanemones 6,261 
° oa § DOOINNORET on tannin at anunie 0,195 
“ij fey Bw Ee ee ee 5 2 IRIN A Ne a a i and 1665 
9. Mason, “6 oi ae Sai ek eee 3. a aa eee ee 6,164 





ge ae a ee ee 7,764.... Gaines, Fn oe cident askin 7,400 


District. 


1. FROMON, DON6 codecs cae cece 9,190.... Bradford, W.,.-..-- aedaes Sue ee 6,801 
ay wees, 8 obo céiceudadan 7,190.... Harris, cs ae I 6,103 











3. M’Willie, ie Se ee 7,406....Gray, iS :, - akae dae eel 6,829 
4. Brown, Oa it ahc sth jail 7,980.... Winans, Mt sew aaes cbanleaneee 
a SU FOS none snces Se Te 
an TENNESSEE.—(Incomplete.) 
a District. 


§ Johnson, 
"QC umpbell, 
° Cocke, 18, 
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POLITICAL STATISTICS. 


POPULAR VOTE IN TWENTY STATES. 


848. 1849, 


Vote for. Taylor. Cass. Van Buren. Whig. Dem. V. Buren. 
Maine, Gov.,. ..35,276 ......40,206...... eer ecseese 98,960......37.534....8,025 
| Vermont, “ ...23,192 .....<. Meats. ocod SO.GGt coabas 96.443 ...-.. 3,303...23,492 
4 Mass., ee ete bdcncedee tcws ses Be woeicsewal lu, ee 30,839. ..24,406 
4 New-York,"* ..218,603 .....114,318.... .120.510.... .205,034.... .204,795 
Penn.,C.Com.,185,513 ..... Re Nec xs 11,268...<. Pee eAteac 144,480 
Georgia, Gov.,..47,544...... Mok.  keeees 13,159....-. 46,514 
Tennessee “ ...64,705 ......! RON cca ea ad CO  __—_— 61,740 
Indiana, ‘ ...69,907 ...... 7E7455 2. us S400 2.225 Oe nse 76,996....3,018 


me. emp. 5 016,781 2.20.2 Bi Besccvca 7,500. st 18,764......30,107 ....7,162 
ees eS TES wane cee BORO anne Se 6, | ree 5 OOh wae 2,964.... 561 


1 Conn., ager See Tt Os nw eee Be radon 97 ,800......25,106.... 3,520 
i Maryland, Con., 37,702 ......34,528...... 5 0 80090 cs TE 


N. Carolina, “ 43,519...... 34,869...... i skis DE wears 29,137 
Alabama, ‘* 30,482 ......31,363..... i seve otOQb Sel ccvcswdaeee 
Texas, Gov... 4,500 22s | A ee ee ST... ces 10.306 
ale OE, Se 91 706 ssn: 30,979 


Wisconsin, “ 13,747 ...... 15008 .ccss. T0162 2. 20 88. cs 16S. ee 


Ree SO IG Ossceck | esekes 17 484 3 ccos 18,419 
Arkansas, “ 7,588 ...... 9,300.64 copes MU Decies’s See 
Michigan, “ 23,940.......30,687......10,389.... ..19,269......24,08/ 





Monks icete 963,240 816,673 238,178 851,470 858,489 73.923 
ae Puce os UNEe cakes cease ccee PO TF Os eks wcteeees 164.275 
fen a eee eae ae pene at GE B16 vas os ceus 


* No democratic opposition in Ist and 6th districts. 


COMPLEXION OF STATE LEGISLATURES RESULTING FROM LATE ELECTIONS. 


——- — Hous E.—- — aa SENATE SOMAJORITY. 


W. F.S. Dem. Total. Ww. F.S. Dem. Total. Joint ballot. 
W. Dem. 


Maine ....... ee eee Os SO ss a ee 20...) -BE ue 
Ss ee ||. a weaken ae Ee 13....40...109....— 
mew-Yvork -..63:.<.—.-.-65....198....<< | Sree eda BS. 03 Bb sacs ES. ote 
New-Jersey ..33....—....25.... 58......10.....- th ag D. ccdecses Bic 
oo Sy eer ere |, eee Paoascss aks Sen Bo BR oc Rb 
Pennsylvania.57 ....—....-76..:.133...... iesces ee aun F280 .2un =... 590 
Georgia...... Se seus VOT cece bees acane Peiscday ab Sh cet 93. 1 ee 
RR Sa. Py n,n eae bees Bias | 
Michigan ....24....—...-42.... 66...... Bien ess te inka 16....22....—....28 
Illinois ....-. Pee Reet a. | See aD Biases WO sus. Po coe Oe 
Indiana...... ee a ee es iy Siro SO kat BO. 6c0 00020 
ne Chee 8. eee auss WOadsa cen Rees eae - ee 189605218 600. cack 
Bein os en Bsn cd. OF vices Uh ew a's —_..... a oe 


0.8. Congrs.107 .... 118. .2118..505227 .c000. Boas 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


Tue War with Mexico. By 8. Ripley, Brevet-Major in the United States Army, 


First-Lieutenant of the 2d i anes of Artillery, etc. 2 vols. oct. Harpe r Brothers. 


It is, perhaps, a fortunate circumstance, that a hero of the Mexican war was ele- 
vated so soon after the triumphs of our arms, to the highest office in the gift of the 
people, inasmuch as that the error of acting upon impulse becomes more painfully 
mauifest, as the excitement and exultation that attended the complete success of our 
first en ign war subsides, and the calmer judgment of the peo; le w eighs more accu- 
rately the real amount of merit due to each actor in those glorious scenes. The lesson 
is a severe one, when we find the really meritorious unrewarded, while those of less 
desert have been made at once a monument of erroneous ee judgment, and a 
stumbling-block in our own civil progress. It is, perhaps, already too soon to expect 
an entirely calm and unprejudiced account of that sing ie war, that burst upon us 
like a tropic al storm, startling but not surprising the nation; that crushed its foe like 
the angry lion, with one fierce leap; but as lapse of time softens asperities, lulls party 
passions, and removes individual prejudices, so does it sweep to oblivion many incl- 
dents and facts, imports int to a correct unde standing of the whole matter. Under these 
circumstances, " was with much pleasure—not without some distrust, however—that 
we learned an elaborate work was in preparation by Major Ripley, of the 2d artillery, 
a most gallant corps, with the ofticers of which, fortune has at times heretofore brou ght 
us in contact, although with the author of the present work we have no acquaintance, 
Without disparagement to our gallant volunteers, the glory of our American sysiem, 
to the training, science, determined bravery and genius of our artillery arm of the 
regular service, much if not all the credit of a speedy peace may, with truth, be ascribed. 
All Europe regarded with ast onishment the hardy march of a small army three hundred 
miles through an me my’s country of unparalleled difficulty, to the attack of strongly 
mane d works of almost une xampled magnitude, diversity and strength. Taking the 
existence of these latter into consideration, the numbers of the ene my, and their long 
training of a quarter of a ceutury in actual war, the expedition of Cortez was mere 
child’s ‘play iy, compare d with th it of Scott. The artillery corps were the soul of that 
enterprise, and it is with pleasure that we welcome an account of the whole war by 
one of its officers. Notwithstanding all the difficulties which surround su han under- 
taking, amidst the duties of his profession, by a subordinate officer in service, the task 
has been well aud truly performed. The narrative is given with great fidelity, ea the 
coments evince great judgment, military skill, and fearless independence, where 
the couduct of the campaign is called in question. In military science and judg- 
ment the work contrasts very favorably with that on the battle of Buena Vista, by 
Capt. Carleton of the Dragoons, and may be read with much interest and instruction 








by military men, as well as by civilians. We promise ourselves and readers the 
pleasure of a more extended notice in a future number 


History oF Spanish Literature. By George Ticknor. Harper Brothers. 

Of all countries of Europe, certainly Spain has cause to recognise the “ great fact,’’ 
that there is an American literature. The story of her early adve ntures has been pre 
served and graced by the pen of Washington Irving; the histories of her mighty 
s0vereizius, and her immortal conquests of Mexico and Peru, made familiar to the new 
world by the fascinating pen of Prescott, second to no historian of the present century ; 
and now the history of her literature illustrated by the no less attrac tive style and pro- 
found research of Ticknor, may well establish the character of American writers as 
well as of publishers, as national and pre-eminent in their ‘kind. Mr. Ticknor, 
justly celebrated as one of our very first and best belles-lettres scholars, during 
a residence in Madrid, in 1818, enjoyed rare opportunities for gratifying his desire to 
extend his knowledge of the Spanish language and literature; and under the guidance 
of his friend, Don José Condé, a profound scholar, and enthusiastic student of the an- 
cient writers of his country, Mr. Ticknor suught out and digested those rich aud rare 
materials, then fast fading from existence through political and religious jealousies, 
that have enabled him to give to the world the most complete and invaluable history 
of the literature of Spain, around whose former glories will ever linger a halo, however 
fallen and degraded may be her present position, Mr. Ticknor informs us in his 
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preface, that he had originally designed to form, into a regular book, the lectures 
which he had from time to time delivered before successive classes of Harvard College; 
but ultimately cast them aside, and, commencing anew, produced the present work, 
which has long been looked for with eager expectations by students and scholars, for 
it has long been belie ved, though not surely known, that such a work was in embryo. 
It is one that will create quite a sensation among the liter: ary of all nations, and which 
will receive its full share of high commendation, for such it fully deserves, from the 


literary journals both at home and abroad. 


Sipon1a Tue Sorceress: The supposed destroyer of the whole reigning Ducal house 
of Pomerania. By William Mainhold, author of the “ Amber Witch.” Harper 


Brothers. 

This tale of extraordinary interest, is founded upon the story of the Lady canoness 
of Pomerania, Sidonia Van Bork, who was executed in 1628, on the public scaffold of 
Stettin, for the crime of witchcraft, by which it was alleged she had induced ster lity 
in many noble families, particularly in that of the ancient ducal house of Pomerania. 
The facts are wrought up with great skill and effect, although the circumstances were 
not more singular ‘than those which attended the execution of Anne Hibbins, thirty 


years later, in the colony of Massachusetts. 





Tar Feton’s Track: or, History of the late attempted Outbreak in Ireland—embra- 
cing the leadiag events in the Irish struggle, from the year 1843 to the close of 1843. 
By Michael Doheny, author of the American Revolution. N. W. Holbrook, 180 


Fulton street. 

This volume, as its title imports, is an account of the proceedings and the principal 
actors therein, which took place in Ireland, asa part of that great popular drama 
which had all Europe for its stage in the last two years. The causes and collateral 
influences which prevented the part of Ireland from being as well sustained as that of 
some less practised actors, are in some degree explained ; and the portraits of twelve 
of the most active men are presented to the reader, ‘The volume is dedicated to Gen. 
James Shields, whose Irish breast has been so bravely bared in defence of his adopted 
country. It is of much interest, and will, doubtless, meet with an extended sale. 
We shall notice it more fully in our next. 





Eneutsn Latin Lexicon, (copious and critical,) founded on the German Latin Die- 
tionary of Dr. Charles Ernest Georges. By the Rev. Joseph Esmond Riddle, M.A., 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and the Rev. Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A., Rec- 
tor of Lyndon. First American edition, carefully revised, and containing a copious 
Dictionary of proper names, from the best sources. By Charles Anthou, LL. D., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin languages in Columbia College. Harper Brothers, 
82 Cliff-street. 

The appearance of this valuable work will be hailed with pleasure, as well by 
teachers as pupils, ir the various schools and colleges in the country. All these have 
felt the absolute want of that which is here supplied in the most excellent manner. 
This edition will, doubtless, displace all those ill-prepared compilations, that have so 
long been alike vexatious to preceptor and unsatisfactory to the pupil. The useful 
ness of this Lexicon in pursuing those Greek and Latin compositions, which are so 
necessary to scholastic accuracy, cannot be gainsayed. The American edition has a 
Dictionary of proper names, not supplied by the English. 


Wavertey Novets. The American illuminated Abbotsford edition. Embellished 
with tinted engravings. By H. W. Hewett. Hewett, Tillotson & Co., 59 Beekman-st. 
The long series of wonderful creations which, for seventegn years, electrified, by re- 

peated corruscations, the reading world, and rendered thal author immortal, has, up 

to this time, never appeared in a style corresponding to their high merits, and the in- 
fluence they have justly exercised upon the literature of the age. Messrs. Hewett, Til- 
lotson & Co. have, however, commenced an edition which will remove this reproach 
upon the enterprise of our American publishers. The celebrated Abbotsford edition, 
the standard, which was brought out, magnific ently illustrated, at great cost, with the 
final corrections of the author, is being reproduc sed in the first style. of typography and 
illustrations, under the direction of Mr. H. W. Hewett. The first of the series is 

Ivanhoe, embracing 280 royal octavo pages of letter press, with ten engravings iu the 

highest style of art. The series will comprise twenty-seven volumes, at the incredi bly 

low price of one dollar each. It is needless to say, that this edition will take prece- 


dence of all others in private libraries. 
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Farry Tates From att Nations. By Anthony P. Montalba, with 24 Illustrations by 

Richard Doyle. Harper Brothers. 

This beautiful little volume contains a new and choice selection of those tales of the 
supernatural, so popular with the youth of all climes, translated from most languages 
of Europe. The illustrations ore in the best style of wood engraving, end the whale 
forms a very appropriate souvenir for this season of remembrances and tokens of friend- 


h ip. 


Ienocraruic Encyctopxp1a or Science, LiterRaTURE AND ART, systematically ar- 
ranged by G. Heck. With five hundred steel engravings, by the most disting lished 
artistsof Germany. The text translated and edited by Spencer F. Baird, A. M., 
M. D., Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Rudolph 
Garrigue, Publisher, 2 Barclay-street, Astor House New-York. 





The Third Part of this most valuable publication made its appearance prom ptly, 
embracing plates No. 42 to 63, and text pages 161 to 240, executed in a most elegant 
mauner. The whole work, as our readers are aware, will be comprised im 25 monthly 
parts, containing each 20 plates, and 80 pages —— text, with complete indices and 
coutents tables, at the extraordinary low price of $1 each number, making fon $25 a 
comprehensive Encyclopedia, treating of every science capable of being illustrated by 
diagrams. These are c omprised i in 500 steel engravings, by the most distinguished Ger- 
man artists. The work is indispensable to the library, and so favorable terms of pur- 
chase are seldom presented. 





Essay on Curistran Baptism. By Baptist W. Noel, M. A. Harper Brothers. 

Since Mr. Noel, following his convictions, has gone out from the established Church 
of Engl 1nd—published his reasons therefor—he has turned his attention to separate 
points, and given reasons why he does not subscribe to the Church doctrine. In this 
little work, which, he states, is the result of Bible study and the reading of such au- 
thors as defended infant Baptism, he gives his re asous why he is convinced that re- 
pentance and faith should precede Baptism, and why, in his estimation, the reasons 
assigned by the Anglican Church for infant Baptism, are wholly unsatisfactory. We 
regret to hear that Mr. Noel is in danger of losing his living, which is in the gift of 
s0me bigoted noble. : ri 


Puysitcat Geocrarpay, By Mary Somerville, author of the ‘“‘ Connection of the Phy- 





il Sciences.”’ Second American, from the new and revised — un edition, 
with additions, and a Glossary prepared for this edition. Lea & Blanchard, Phila. 
This valuable work from the English edition, bas been improved by the addition of 


a complete glossary of scientific and technical terms highly necessary to the aid of the 
e of physical geography has of late received many valua- 
ble accessions from the publication of Baron Humboldt’s “Cosmos,” with learned 
notes by Co}. Sabine, and of these Miss Somerville has availed herself to present the 
various phenomena of the earth’s surface in a new and attractive light. The dis- 
coveries that of late years have been made in regard to the course of storms. and the 
laws which govern them, are matters of high importance to the whole commercial 
world. The whole subject of physical geography is fraught with great and ever-in- 
creasing interest, from the progress of science in the various branches of geolo: gy, hy- 
drology, and mete orology, and the work of Miss Somerville presents itin a verv agree. 
able and attractive shape. The execution of the work is suchas to do credit to the en- 
terprising publishers. 


y , os > Tv > 
general reader. The scienc 








Irvine's Works.—Manomert anv unis Successors. By Washington Irving. Two 
vols. Vol. 1. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. ; 

This volume forms the 12th of Putnam’s standard edition of Trving’s Works, and the 
first of Mahomet and his successors. The latter will be comprised in the second volume. 
The author informs us, by way of apology—as if apology were necessary for any story 
told by Irving—for writing upon an old subject without throwi ing new light upon it 
that the matter was originally prepare «das preliminary to a series of essays, illustrati ive 
of the domination of the Moors in Spain, and was then dressed up for publication in 
John Murray’s Family Library, in 183 Its publication, en these two occasions, hay- 
ing been prevented by circumstances, it + he snow been elaborately revised, with addi- 
tional light shed from many recent writers, and has assumed its present permanent 
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shape. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the romantic story of the founders of the 
Moslem faith, is here told with a perspicuity aud grace which has seldom been equal- 
ed. The demand for the work is of course such as the announcement of a new pro- 
duction of the distinguished author would not fuil to produce. 


Saint Lecer, or The Threads of Life. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


This is a very agree: ible autobiographical romance, which appeared originally in a 
monthly magazine. The author is represented as of a highly descended Norman family 
of Warwickshire, whose ancestors received their patrimony from the lion-hearted 
Rich: wd, us guerdon for services in the Holy Land. The interest of the story is well 
sustained, and the manner of its development, upon the whole, meritorious. 


Tae History or Enatanp, from the Invasion of Julius Cmsar to the Abdication of 
James II., 1688. By David Hume, Esq. A new edition, with the author’s last 
corrections and improvements; to which is prefixed a short account of his life, writ- 
ten by himself. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 

The successive volumes of this great history, which, in an age of the brightest in- 
tellects, has, as yet, found no compet itor—altho: igh the genius of Macaulay has added 


new lust re to the glories of English hist ory—come prom nptly to hand, the fifth having 
made its appearance. The whole is comprised i in a library edition of six volumes, of 
the m»st convenient size for reading, while the typographical execution is unexcep- 


tionable—the size of the type, and the whiteness of the paper, enabling it to be read 
with the least fatigue to the eyes. In the hands of two such w! iters as Hame and 
Macaulay. the history of England is complete and most fascinating, from the invasion 
of Julius Cesar to the present time, and the uniform edition of Messrs. Phillips, Sampson 
& Co., embrace both these. 
siesta 

Tue Waatce anv uis Caprors, or the Whaleman’s Adventures and Whale’s Biography, 

as gathered from the Homeward Cruise of the “Commodore Preble.” By Rev. 

Henry T. Cheever. Harper Brothers. 

The beautifully illustrated little volume gives life-like and vivid sketches of that 


most alventurous and bold ocx — in which the seaman for years makes the great 
deep lis :ome, and its most huge monsters his prey. It is precisely in this occupation, 
requiring the utmost skill, hard: be vod, and self-possession, that the American character 


shines out pre-emiuent above that of all other nations which have attempted it. The 
little work sounds fully that chord of daring enterprise which is so prominuent in every 
American breast. 





Postuumous Works or THE Rev. THomas Cuatmers, D. D., L.L. D. Edited by the 
Rey. William Hanna, L.L. D. Harper Brothers. 
This valuable edition of the Posthumous Works of Dr. Chalmers has reached the 


eighth volume, forming the second of the Institutes of Theology, and far the most in- 
teresting portion to the genera! reader. The high position that Dr. Chalmers for so 
many years held in the theological world, was alike acknowledged in the old and new 


world, a id his writings are of a character to make a strong impression upon the age in 
which he lived; as one of the great intellectual lights of the age, his works must be 
sought after as of authority cn the subjects of which he treats. ‘The edition of the 
Messrs. H irpers is at ouce the most compact and convenient for the private library. 


A System or ANCIENT AND Meptrevat Geocrapny, for the use of Schools and Col 
leges. By Charles Anthon, L.L. D., Professor of the Greek and Latin languages in 
Columbia College, New-York. Harper Brothers G 
The rising generation will owe certainly a large debt of gratitude to Dr Anthon, for 

the admirable works which he has contributed to lighten the labor of the learner and 

smooth the road to learning. This volume forms a complete text-book for the com- 
bined st dy of ancient geography and history. It forms a compact and easy reference 
to the sites and localities of the men and cities of ancient times, and is alike invaluable 


to the traveller and the student. To the former, it is a guide-book to every section of 


the land of ancient story ; while it is at once so minute and ¢ omprehensive, as to fami- 
liarise the latter with all the scenes of historic event. Its execution is every way 
worthy of the prolific press of the: Messrs. Harpers. 
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